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WILLIS’S POEMS.* 


Mucn censure and a great deal of praise have been indiscrimi- 
nately lavished upon the productions which we have now under 
review ; but we have seen no just critique upon them, either on this 
or the other side of the water. We have before us the elegant 
London edition, to which Barry Cornwall stands sponsor. It is a 
beautifully-printed book, and, in binding adequately beautiful, might 
form a tasteful ornament for.a lady’s boudoir. 

When the book appeared in England it created no particular 
sensation, but won for its author the desirable: eppellation of “a 
graceful sonnetteer.” The Magazines, to which Mr. Willis was a 
contributor, of course be-praised his volume; and kind-hearted 
editors, also, did “ the gentlemanly thing.” 

Our reason for taking up this volume at so late a dey is simply 
to write a just criticism upon it, and ascertain the real position to 
which it entitles its author, as a poet. 

The first questions, which rise to the lips of the reader on seeing 
the title-page before us, is—“ Why were these poems edited?” 
“ Are Englishmen such sticklers for ceremony, that a strange author 
must be regularly introduced?” “ Are there rules for literary as 
well as court etiquette?” Every body has laughed at the story of 
the poor gentleman, who was drowning in the Serpentine. “I re- 
gret,” said the dignified Englishman, who happened to be walking 
past at the time, and witnessed the dying man’s struggles — «I 
regret that I never enjoyed the honor of an introduction to that 
gentleman, or I might presume to plunge in and save his life!” — 
Was the benevolent Barry Cornwall apprehensive lest his country. 
men should pass Mr. Willis by if they saw him sinking into the 
waters of neglect? It is a pity, that while he was about it, Barry 
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did not perform his duty with a little better grace. His preface is 
clumsy enough. We can excuse his awkwardness, however, when 
we come to consider that his feelings, in “showing up” Mr. Willis, 
must have resembled those of a fashionable dandy, when compelled 
to usher some gawky country cousin, just succeeded to a fine 
estate, into the circle of his elegant acquaintances. 

“T have been invited,” begins Barry, “to introduce the following 
poems to the English public.” Invited! by whom? Doubtlessly 
by our author himself, whose shrinking modesty is afterwards al- 
luded to. “ Although an American,” continues Cornwall, speaking 
of the author, “he does not exist upon panegyric.” The present 
high prices of beef and mutton in the market prove that Americans 
in general exist upon less poetic nutriment ; and when “ the space 
that separates America from England” shall have been sufficiently 
diminished by the aid of “members of literature,” the renowned 
Barry may convince himself of the fact. When he shall arrive, 
however, he will not find that Mr. Willis has been created Poet- 
Laureate, or that his own name has been gracefully festooned with 
that of his protegée, and engraved on any tablet in the American 
temple of fame. 

Mr. Procter (which is the real alias of Mr. Cornwall) need not 
have been so “ flagrant” in his eloquence about “ injustice done to 
American writers.” We have, for ten years past, been pretty con- 
stant readers of British Reviews and Magazines, and can call to 
mind few instances of such injustice. The fact is, that the tone of 
criticism here is exceedingly detrimental to the improvement of our 
literature. No matter how insupportably wretched a book is, it is 
sure to be “ puffed.” The critic, who is bold enough to condemn 
it, is abused and vilified in the newspapers for a month afterwards. 
Critics on the other side of the water are, like critics on this side, 
declaimed against for telling the truth concerning American works. 
We hope that it will be long before the wholesome correction of 
English Journals is withdrawn from our writers ; — our own peri- 
odical press is timid and time-serving, and there are not more than 
two Critical Reviews in the whole country that dare independently 
utter their honest opinions. 

After this exordium, our editor proceeds to “ twaddle,” after the 
most refined fashion of the High Cockney school. Hear him. 

“ The great land of America must of course produce great poets . 
andeminent men. With the deeds of their bold fathers before them — 
with their boundless forests and savannahs, swarming with anec- 

dotes of solitary adventure— with Niagara thundering in their 
ears, (whew !) and the Spirit of Freedom hovering above them, it is 
clear that they do not lack material for song. (!!!) Shakspeare, 
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indeed, will probably reign for ever without an equal; (did Barry 
never hear of Dr. Rush, the author of Hamlet?) and some time may 
elapse before an American Milton shall rise in that majestic coun- 
try; (it is clear that the prefacer is ignorant of the splendid genius 
of Sumner Lincoln Fairfield,) but this period will come at last ; 
and, in the meantime there willbe many who may justly lay claim 
to the leaves and branches of the true laurel— who will earn for 
themselves the love and respect of their countrymen, and deservedly 
occupy all the other gradations of renown. (We shall take an early 
opportunity to forward to Mr. Procter ‘The Outcast, and other 
Poems, by S. G. Goodrich,’ as a recent instance of the fulfilment of 
his prediction.) Already there are candidates in the field, with 
whom it is an honor to run in the honorable race of fame. Mr. 
Cooper (a host in himself) may, on his own ground, dare competi- 
tion with any writer whatever ; Brockden Brown, (did not Mr. Wil- 
lis know enough to tell his editor that Brown was dead ?) Washing- 
ton Irving, Paulding, and Miss Sedgewick, are all writers of high and 
unquestioned talent ; and Mr. Bryant, Mr. Halleck, and Mr. Willis, 
(what a decadence!) stand out from the ranks of common poets.” 
This is not very tremendous praise, at any rate. We most abso- 
lutely reluct, however, at the juxta-position of the three last names. 
We care not in how close “a conjunction” the names of Mr. Willis 
and Barry Cornwall may be brought; but that the former should 
have suffered the latter to rank his comparatively insignificant fame 
with that of Bryant or Halleck, is too absurdly ridiculous. Mr. 
Willis, we would inform his English readers, has obtained abundant 
notoriety here, but very little fame. His rank, as we shall presently 
show, is not above the third class of our writers. He says that he 
is “ satisfied with the potency of his star ;” every body, after reading 
the above, must be satisfied with the potency of his assurance. 

Putting the chaperon gently aside, we shall proceed to examine 
the claims of his blushing charge to the favor of literary society, 
whether in England or America. Mr. Willis’s modesty has not 
been so great that he has not heretofore introduced himself to his 
own plain countrymen, however diffident he may have felt in appear- 
ing alone in the presence of English Lords and Ladies. 

Most of the pieces in this volume have before appeared under 
different shapes before the public here. As we remarked at the out- 
set, much censure and much praise have been awarded to them, but 
very little justice. We shall be scrupulously just ; proving both 
commendation and blame by quotation; for which, unluckily, the 
fire, which consumed all our hoarded MSS., has left us “ ample room 


and verge enough.” 
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We quote from the author while he has “ the parole,” (what a mise- 
rable affectation !) his own account of the manner of the volume. 

‘¢ The book is divided, rather ambitiously it may seem, into three 
parts; but the interval of four years which has occurred since he 
last meddled with rhyme, (how long is it since he meddled with rea- 
son?) extends also between the dates of the second and third parts 
of the volume — a difference in the ages at which they were seve- 
rally written, which he thought it as well to mark by a formal divi- 
sion, and upon which he claims a corresponding indulgence.” 

The whole volume, “rather ambitiously” as it does seem, is/* dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Dalhousie, as a tribute of respect and attach- 
ment.” The noble Earl can, however, lay claim to no absolute 
right, except in Part I.; for Part II. is generously “inscribed to 
Charles Otley, Esq. of Florence,” and Part III. “ to Sir George 
Staunton, Bart.” When we become obfuscated over any passage, 
we shall not hesitate to call upon either of these gentlemen for some 
elucidation. We entreat his Lordship’s gracious permission to look 
into the first Part: Here we have Metanre; Lorp Ivon anp 
nis Daveutrer; Birth-day Verses; Florence Grey; ‘To 
To ; and the Confessional.” 

The story of Melanie may be told in as many lines as there are 
letters in the name. A brother and sister wander from Switzerland 
to Italy. There Melanie, the sister, becomes enamoured of a boy- 
artist. The lovers are happy in each other. It is discovered that 
the artist is the illegitimate child of a nun; he knows not his father ; 
but the marriage hour is appointed. The parties are assembled ; 
but when the bride’s name is told, the bridegroom’s mother, who wit- 
nesses the ceremony through a lattice, arrests it, and, looking at the 
brother of Melanie, recognises him as the son of her betrayer, and 
declares the bridegroom to be his own father’s son — his brother. 
This annunciation breaks the heart of the sister. The lover-bro- 

ther, and herself, lie buried in the spot where the tale is told by the 
survivor of the three. 

The tale occupies, therefore, a small part of the poem ; but it is 
happily enough woven in to keep up the interest of the reader. 
The merit of the performance lies in description ; and that this is de- 
cidedly Mr. Willis’s forte can be proved as well from other passages 
in other poems, as from the following in this: 


? 


We came to Italy. I felt 
A yearning for its sunny sky ; 
y Very spirit seemed to melt 
As swept its first warm breezes by. 
From lip and cheek a chilling mist, 
From life and soul a frozen rime, 
By every breath seemed softly kissed — 
God’s blessing on its radiant clime! 
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It was an endless joy to me 
To see my sister’s new delight; 
From Venice, in its golden sea, 
To Pestum in its purple light ; 
By sweet Val d’Arno’s tinted hills, 
In Vallambrosa’s convent-gloom ; 
*Mid Terni’s vale of singing rills, 
By deathless lairs in solemn Rome ; 
In gay Palermo’s “ Golden Shell,” 
t Arethusa’s hidden well — 
We loitered like th’ impassioned sun 
That slept so avieaie on all, 
And made a home of every one— 
° Ruin and fane, and waterfall, 
And crown’d the dying day with glory, 
if we had seen, since morn, but one old haunt of story. 


* 


* * * * 


A calm and lonely Paradise 
Is Italy for minds at ease : 
The sadness of its sunny skies 
Weighs not upon the lives of these. 
The ruin’d aisle, the crumbling fane, 
The broken column, vast and prone, 
It may be joy —- it may be pain — 
Amid such wrecks to ath alone ! 
The saddest man will sadder be, 
The gentlest lover gentler there, 
e As if, whate’er the spirit’s key, 
It strengthened in that solemn air. 


The heart soon grows to mournful things, 
And Italy has not a breeze 
But comes on melancholy wings; 
And even her majestic trees 
Stand ghost-like in the Cesar’s home, 
As if their conscious roots were set 
In the old grave of giant Rome, 
And drew their sap all kingly yet! 
And every stone your feet beneath 
Is broken from,some mighty thought, 
, And sculptures in the dust still breathe 
The fire with which their lives were wrought, 
And sundered arch and plundered tomb 
Still thunder back the echo “ Rome!” 


Yet gaily o’er Egeria’s fount, 
The ivy flings its emerald veil, 
And flowers grow fair on Numa’s mount, 
And light-sprung arches span the dale, 
And soft, from Caracalla’s Baths, 
The herdsman’s song comes down the breeze, 
While climb his goats the giddy paths 
To grass-grown architrave and frieze ; 
And gracefully Albano’s hill 
Curves into the horizon’s line, 
And sweetly sings that classic rill, 
And fairly stands that nameless shrine.” 


This is not only exquisite description, but delightful versification. 
The lines italicised are uncommonly smooth and beautiful. Strange 
that one who can versify so well in this measure, should make such 
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limping blank-verse. But it is far easier to do well with this “ fatal- 
facility” stanza than with heroic verse. The latter, in our estima- 
tion, requires a much higher order of poetical talent. The mind 
that created such a charming stanza as that above, might toil in 
vain for years and never produces a line of such sonorous grandeur 
as the following. Mark the recoil ! 


* Luke’s iron crown and Damien’s bed of steel”? — 


Mr. Willis sadly betrays his neglect of the study of the best English 
masters of verse. His prurient fancy was captivated by the false 
glare and glitter of the poets of the “Fantastic School.” He 
never drunk from the “ old well of English undefiled,” but esteemed 
rather to quench his poetic thirst with the uninvigorating though 
sparkling water of modern fountains. To Pope and Dryden he 
preferred Byron and Shelley as his models. He chose rather to be 
taught in the school where Keats failed, than in that where Camp- 
bell triumphed. His grade is, therefore, with such as L. E. L., and 
Thomas Haynes Bayley, and Barry Cornwall, who form the third 
class, instead of with such as Campbell and Rogers, who are in 
the second class. 1 

The poem from which we have just quoted ‘the last ljnes, is, no 
one can doubt, formed after such models as the Giaour and the Bride 
of Abydos. It is so deeply deficient in the power which distinguish- 
ed both of these dazzling productions, that we reject the idea of any 
very close imitation, though the manner is very much the same. 
But Mr. Willis sometimes seeks his exemplars on a lower platform. 
“Lord Ivon and his Daughter” is after the style of Mr. Barry 
Cornwall’s dramatic sketches ; to many of which it is certainly su- 
perior. Melanie is so much better than the author’s pieces in general, 
and has, comparatively, so few faults, that it would be hypercriticism 
to point them out. “ Lord Ivon and his Daughter” is mottoed from 


Barry Cornwall — thus : 


* Dost thou despise 
A love like this! A lady should not scorn 
One soul that loves her, howe’er lowly it be.” 


That last line is execrable. The blank-versed prose conversation 
in this dramatic sketch reminds us somewhat of the verses in She- 
ridan Knowles’s dramas, and chiefly of Mrs. Hemans. Its only 
merits are the beauty and harmony of the language. ‘There is not 
one strikingly original thought, or even a single new conceit. ‘The 
sketch is occupied by Lord Ivon’s recital to his daughter Isidore 
(which, by the way, is a man’s name) of her mother’s story and 
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ital. his own. Isidore simply makes an exclamation, and asks a question 
ma- here and there, just frequently enough to relieve the narrative. 
nind Her notes of surprise sometimes excite a smile. 

in 


VON. 
Lorp Ivo 


A menial stood 
By the Egyptian Sphinx; and when I came 
And prayed to sing beneath the balcony 
A song of love for a fair lady’s ear, 
He insolently bade me to begone. 
Listening not, I swept my fingers o’er 


rlish The strings in prelude, when the base-born slave 
: Struck me! 
‘alse 
Isipore. 
He 
Impossible ! 

med 

h Lorp Ivon. 
us ; I dash’d my lute 
1 he Into his face, and o’er the threshold flew — &c. 
o be * * * * * 
Lorp Ivon. 
and * * 


hird Art weary of my tale? 
IsiporE. 
Dear Father ! 
Lorp Ivon. 


> in 


no 
ride 
ush- 
any 
ume. “ And then a song from my own passionate heart.” 


Well! 


Here is a capital instance of a capital fault, 


orm. 
arry The license of turning such words as “ passionate” and “ delicate” 
7 ie into two syllables could only have been taken by a pupil of the 


“Fantastic school.” Pope’s blood would have run cold at so gross 
a violation of all rule. There are beautiful passages in this sketch, 
which show, as forcibly as the lines from Melanie, our author’s 
power of expression when he describes. 


eral, 
cism 
from 


The last, 
The ripest seal of loveliness was set 
Upon her form, and the all-glorious pride 
That I had worshipped on her girlish lip, 
When her scared dove fled to me, was matured 
Into a queenly grace; and nobleness 


ition Was bound like a tiara to her brow, 
She- And every motion breathed of it. ‘There lived 

- Nothing on earth so ravishingly fair.” 
only 
s not The moral of Lord Ivon’s story is old. That which Genius and 
The Fame cannot win, gold will buy. Ivon was despised by the Lady 
pe Clare as the minstrel boy; she turned coldly from him when he 
an 


returned crowned with the laurels of heroic fame ; but to his count- 


/ 
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less wealth, when, after years of toil, he came home, age-worn, she 


freely gave her young and lovely child. 
Our author’s meaning is sometimes clear to himself, and tolerably 


clear to his reader, though he fails clearly to express it. For 
instance — 


“as the school-boy numbers o’er 
Night after night the Pleiades, 
nd finds the stars he found before ; 
As turns the maiden oft her token, 
As counts the miser up his gold, 
So, till life’s silver-chord be broken, 
Would I of thy true love be told.” 


We do not believe that the Earl of Dalhousie admires the transpa- 
rency of these lines. If the Earl likes correct pronunciation of 
Greek proper names, he must have shaken his noble head at this 


verse. 


* Of Salamis and Egina lay hung —” 


“ Florence Grey,” in which this occurs, is rather a feeble specimen 
of a feeble style. Our author is fond of the Pleiades ; he begins 
one of his raptures to one of his innumerable fair friends, by allud- 
ing to them once more. Another to another, which comes next, is 
a palpable imitation of Moore. ‘The last piece in the first Part we 
should give entire were it not too long, because it is the second 
best thing as a whole in the volume. His Lordship, the Ear! of 
Dalhousie, has certainly been more favored by the author, in the 
pieces especially recommended to his patronage, than either Charles 
Otley, Esq. of Florence, or Sir George Staunton, Bart. Here are 
two exquisite verses from “ The Confessional.” 


“ T thought of thee — I thought of thee, 
In Florence, — where the fiery hearts 
Of Italy are breathed awa 
In wonders of the deathless arts ; 
Where strays the Contadina down 
Val d’Arno with a song of old; 
Where clime and woman seldom frown, 
And life runs over sands of gold; 
I stray’d to lone Fiesoli 
On many an eve, and thought of thee. 


* * * * ¥ 


I thought of thee — I thought of thee, 
Where glide the Bosphor’s lovely waters, 
All palace-lined, from sea to sea ; 
And ever on its shores, the daughters 
Of the delicious East are seen, 
— the brink with slipper’d feet, 
And oh, those snowy folds between, 
What eyes of heaven your glances meet ! 
Peris of light no fairer be, 
Yet—in Stamboul — I thought of thee.” 
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On the two remaining parts we shall dwell less particularly, as 
they consist for the most part of pieces published many years ago 
in the journals of the day. Witha few exceptions, they are ex- 
ceedingly defective as poetical performances. The blank verse is 
nothing more than very pretty prose thrown gracefully into a me- 
trical form. In “The Dying Alchymist,” “ Parhassius,” and “ ‘The 
Scholar of Thibet Ben Korat,” the author made choice of subjects 
to which his peculiar talent is ill adapted. ‘They abound in con. 
stant violations of metre and good taste. We cite a few lines — 


* The night-wind with a desolate moan swept by.” 
“ With dificult energy, and when the r 


“* And with a shudder in his skeleton frame.” 


“He rose with supernatural energy and sat.” 


* Craunching beneath the stall a refuse bone.” 


“ And tear agape that healing wound afresh !” 


“ With supernaturai whiteness loosely fell.” 


“ Plashed heavily, large, single drops of rain.” 


“ Fell through, and with the tremulous hand of age.” 


Not upon pieces such as these, but upon those whose subjects were — 
scriptural, did Mr. Willis build up a youthful reputation. The 
manner of all these, as the readers of Mrs. Hemans must be aware, 
are all borrowed from that gifted poetess. The imitation is some- 
times very close, and some pieces are amusingly similar. ‘Take for 
instance from “'The Early Poems,” “ Hagar in the Wilderness,” 
and see how closely akin it is to Mrs. Hemans’s * Hebrew Mother.” 
Will the reader, without any positive recollection, assent, which of 
the following is Mr. Willis’s ? 


“* And shrouding up her face, she went away, 
And sat to watch, where he could see her not, 
Till he should die; and, watching him, she mourned.” 


“God stay thee in thine agony, my boy! 

I cannot see thee die; I cannot brook 
Upon thy brow to look, 

And see death settle on my cradle joy. 

How have I drunk the light of thy blue eye! 

And could I see thee die ?” 


“T did not dream of this, when thou wast straying, 
Like an unbound gazelle, among the flowers ; 
Or wearing rosy hours, 
By the rich gush of water sources playing, 
Then sinking weary to thy smiling sleep, 
So beautiful and deep.” 


VOL. VIII. 28 
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* __ the dee spring tide 
Of nature then swell’d high, and o’er her child 
Bending, her soul broke forth, in mingled sounds 
Of weeping and sad song. —‘ Alas!’ she cried, 


‘ Alas! my boy, thy gentle grasp is on me; 
The bright tears auiver in thy pleading eyes, 
And now fond thoughts arise, 


At And silver cords again to earth have won me, 
/ jy And like a vine thou claspest my full heart — 


How shall I hence depart ? 


* How the lone paths retrace where thou wert playing 
So late, among the mountains, at my side ? 

And I, in joyous pride, 
By every place of flowers my course delaying, 
Wove, e’en as pearls, the lilies round thy hair, 
Beholding thee so fair!’ ” 


In the above, the form and construction of the verse are precisely 
the same. They are peculiar, and much too striking to suppose the 
similarity accidental. Indeed, we can have no doubt that the pro- 
minent idea and the style of the most admired of our author’s pieces, 
the Scriptural, were derived and borrowed from Mrs. Hemans. 
We will make a bet of Dearborn’s best edition of Shakspeare, that 
we will sit, with Willis’s poems in one hand and Mrs. Hemans’s in 
the other, and from behind a screen read passages from each ; and 
that a person, well acquainted with the writings of both, shall not 
in six times out of ten, guess rightly whose verses he is hearing. 
We have this very minute read those above quoted to a friend who 
is familiar with both authors, and he conjectured that the latter 
were Mr. W’s, ‘They are not. 

To gratify the curiosity of the reader, we will extract a few pas- 
sages indiscriminately from both authors; let every one, after a 
sufficient exercise of ingenuity, and of the Yankee faculty of guess- 
ing, turn to the volumes and ascertain how often he has been 


correct. 


“ She, indeed, 
With her pale, virgin brow, and changeful cheek, 
And the clear starlight of her serious eyes, 
Lovely amidst the flowing of dark locks 
And pallid, braiding flowers, was beautiful 
E’en painfully !” 
+ * * * 


“ Her lips 
Closed with an earnest sweetness, and she sat 
Gazing into his eyes, as if her look 
Searched their dark orbs for answer.” 


* * * * * * 


“*'T was evening, and the half-descended sun 
Tipped with a golden fire the many domes 
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Of Athens, and a yellow atmosphere 
Lay rich and dusky in the shaded street.” 


* * * * * 


* we will take 
Our lesson e’en from erring hearts, which blessed 
The river Deities or fountain Nymphs 
For the cool breeze, and for the freshening shade, 
And the sweet waters’ tune.” 


* * * * * 


* and the rich fretted roof, 
And the wrought coronals of summer leaves, 
Ivy and vine, and many a sculptured rose.” — 


* * * *x * * 


* And the rich woods of the quaint furniture 
Lay deepening their veined colors in the sun, 
And the stained marbles on the pedestals 
Stood like a silent company.” 


* * * * 


“one full soul 
Breathed through them all imploringly ; and made 
All nature as they passed, all quivering leaves 
And low responsive reeds and waters thrill, 
As with the consciousness of human prayer.” 
* * * * + 
“ the long stems, 
Whose flowers the water, like a gentle nurse, 
Bears on its bosom, quietly gave way, 
And leaned in graceful attitudes to rest.” 


We do not mean by these examples, quoted equally from both wri- 
ters, that one is equal to the other in genius. By no means; Mrs. 
Hemans is vastly the superior. We mean to say that she has been 
imitated, and her style appropriated by Mr. Willis, and that he has 
acquired thereby a great deal of praise that is not his desert. 

We do not think it worth our while to dwell minutely on the de- 
merits of our author’s blank verse effusions. They are, most of 
them, such as a man of a pretty good facility at imitation, and a 
command of mellifluous words, might string together by the dozen, 
week after week. We do not think them altogether “d——d unin. 
telligible irredeemable nonsense,” as a severe critic once called them 
in our hearing ; but we regard them as altogether too poor to be col- 
lected and ostentatiously set forth in a volume with an introductory 
preface and a dedication to the Earl of Dalhousie, and inscriptions 
to Charles Otley, Esq. of Florence, and Sir George Staunton, Bart. 

Another capital fault of our author’s style is the incessant use of 
the conjunction “and.” Here is a specimen, in which it is almost 
the only word that makes up the metre. Take it away, and the 
verses are no better than an appraiser’s boy’s schedule of furniture, 
pictures, busts, &c. 

* Voltaire, 
With an infernal sneer upon his lips, 


And Socrates, with godlike human love 
Stamped on his countenance, and orators 
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Of times gone by that made them, and old bards, 
And Medicean Venus, half divine. 

Around the room were shelves of dainty lore, 
And rich old pictures hung upon the walls, 
Where the slant light fell on them; and wrought gems, 
Medallions, rare mosaics, and antiques 

From Herculaneum, the niches filled ; 

And on a table of enamel, wrought 

With a lost art in Italy, there lay 

Prints of fair women and engravings rare, 

And a new poem, and a costly toy, 

And in their midst a massive lamp of bronze.” 


The reader will please to take notice, that in the above passage 
“and” serves the same useful end as “ditto” in an inventory. 
Mem. one Voltaire; Socrates ditto; ditto orators; ditto old bards; 
Medicean Venus ditto, &c. Fe. 


And it is He who leadeth up the Sun 

And ordereth the starry influences, 

And tempereth the keenness of the frost ; 
And, therefore, in the plenty of the feast, 
And in the lifting of the cup, let Him 
Have praises for the well-completed year.” 


So great is the family resemblance of pieces such as those from which 
the above are quoted, that, after the first two or three lines, if instead 
of using “ands” so frequently, our author would comprehend them all 
in one expressive &c., it would require no great vividness in the 
imagination of the reader, satisfactorily and successfully to supply 
the omission. 

Our author has a few “pet” expletives, which he brings into 
nearly every other page. “ Delicate” seems to be nearest his affec- 
tions, or affectations. Observe a few instances : 


“ The blue sky, 
That look’d so still and delicate above.” 
“And delicate blossoms and the painted flowers.” 
“his round, delicate feet.” 
* And kiss’d his delicate lip and lifted him.” 
“ Nature with her delicate ear hath heard.” 
“ The Spring is here the delicate-footed May.” 


“ Passionate” seems to be the great favorite in his latter produc- 
tions : 


“ A song from my own passionate heart.” 


“The hoarded fire of a whole age of love 
Upon each passionate word.” 


“ Difficult,” which is a word to be avoided in prose, is often made 
use of: 
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WILLIS’s POEMS. 
“Tis difficult to feel that she is dead !” 


is the worst; but we cannot stop to enumerate examples. “Slant” 
and “ slanting” are other pets, and so are the rhymes “ madness,” and 
“sadness,” and “gladness,” and “breeze” and “trees” —so much 
admired by Pope;— but of all the nouns substantive, “lips” and 
“cheeks” and “kisses” are the author’s delight. He even uses the 
expression of “ the spirit’s lip.” 

; A very unphilosophical use of words is constantly evident — and 
sometimes a tautology : 


“ The suspended leaves 
Hung motionless.”* 


Indeed, there is observable through all our author’s verses a plen- 
tiful lack of philosophy. His conclusions cannot be traced from his 
premises ; they are always non sequilurs. His thoughts are always 
disconnected ; it is impossible to trace any of those fine links of as- 
sociation which always connect the most distant ideas of a logical 
mind. His present style is more polished, but his mode of thinking 
does not rise superior to that of his early days. His genius is like 
his heart, 


A sleeping lake, 
That takes the hue of cloud and sky, 
And only feels its surface break 
When birds of passage wander by.” 


It has no current. It is “delicately” calm, ever wearing the same 
unbroken surface. It has not even, by the tribute received from 
other minds, swollen above its banks, but lies expanded to the same 
old level. 

We shall detain the reader but a moment longer to point out the 
worst thing and the best in poetry that our author ever did. The 
worst is deformed by all his mannerisms, his disgusting pucrilities 
and affectations. It is not only worse than any thing in this vo- 
lume, but in any other we ever saw, (always saving and excepting 
“The Outcast, and other Poems, by S. G. Goodrich.”) It is called 
“ Tdleness.”” We will only inflict a small portion of it upon a suf- 
fering community. 


* This reminds usof a grave assertion of a brother-bard: 
“ All living things have life!” 


Perhaps this, as well as our author’s blunder, should be excused, as long as we are 
willing to admire Mr. Halleck’s 


* One of the few, the immortal names 
That were not born to die!” 
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“ The rain is playing a soft pleasant tune 
Fitfully on the skylight, and the shade 
Of the fast-flying clouds across my book 
Passes with delicate change. My merry fire 
Sings cheerfully to itself; my musing* cat 
Purrs as she wakes from her wnquiet sleep, 

And looks into md ace, as if she felt 

Like me the gentle influence of the rain. 

Here have I sat since morn, reading sometimes, 
And sometimes listening to the faster fall 

Of the large drops, or rising with the stir 

Of an unbidden thought, have walked awhile, 
With the slow steps of indolence, my room ; 
And then sat down composedly again 

To my quaint book of olden poetry. 

It is a kind of idleness, | know : 

And Iam said to be an idle man — 

And it is very true. I love to go 

Out in the pleasant sun, and let my eye 

Rest on the human faces that pass by,t 

Each with its gay or busy interest : 

And then I muse upon their lot, and read 

Many a lesson in their changeful cast, 

And so grow kind of heart, as if the sight 

Of human beings were humanity, (!!!) 

And I am better after it — 


Should Fraser’s Magazine select our author to be sketched for its 
monthly “gallery of Literary Portraits,’ we recommend that he 
should be taken as he has described himself in the above tableau. 
Sitting in very idleness by a fire, with a large tabby cat gazing up 
into his face, 


* With swimming looks of speechless tenderness.” 


The best thing in this book, and the best thing of the kind with 
which we are acquainted, next to Bryant’s Water-fowl, from the 
pen of an American poet, is the following. We give it entire, 
being more willing to delight the reader with that which is excellent 
than to shock him with that which is execrable. Is it not a stretch 
of credulity to suppose that the author of “ Idleness” could have 


produced 


Tue Betrry Picron. 


« Mine eyes are sick of this perpetual flow 
Of people, and my heart of one sad thought.” 


SHELLEY. 


“On the cross beam under the Old South bell, 
The nest of a pigeon is builded well; 

In summer and winter that bird is there, 
Out and in with the morning air ; 


* Quere. “ Mousing?” Painter’s Devi. 
t Instance of involuntary rhyme in blank verse. 


* T spoke in numbers, for the numbers came.” 
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I love to see him track the street, 
With his wary eye and active feet ; 
And I often watch him as he springs, 
Circling the steeple with easy wings, 
Till across the dial his shade has past, 
And the belfry edge is gained at last. 


Tis a bird I love, with its brooding note, 
And the trembling throb in its mottled throat ; 
There’s a human look in its swelling breast, 
And the gentle curve of its lowly crest ; 

And I often stop with the fear I feel — 

It runs so close to the rapid wheel. 


Whatever is rung on that noisy bell, 

Chime of the hour or funeral knell, 

The dove in the belfry must hear it well. 

When the tongue swings out to the midnight moon, 
When the sexton cheerly rings for noon— 
When the clock strikes clear at morning light — 
When the child is wak’d with “ nine at night” — 
When the chimes play soft in the Sabbath air, 
Filling the spirit with tones of prayer — 
Whatever toll in the bell is heard, 

He broods on his folded feet unstirred, 

Or rising half in his rounded nest, 

He takes the time to smooth his breast, 


or its Then drops again with filmed eyes, 
at he And sleeps as the last vibration dies. 
eau. Sweet bird! I would that I could be 
ng up A hermit in the crowd like thee! 


With wings to fly to wood and glen, 
Thy lot like mine is cast with men; 
And daily with unwilling feet, 
I tread like thee the crowded street ; 
But, unlike me, when day is o’er, 
with Thou canst dismiss the world and soar, 
Or at a half-felt wish for rest, 
m the Canst smooth the feathers on thy breast, 
ntire, And drop, forgetful, to thy nest. 


ellent I would that on such wings of gold 

retch I could my weary heart upfold ; 

have I would | could look down unmoved, 
(Unloving as I am unloved, ) 

And while the world throngs on beneath, 

Smooth down my cares and calmly breathe ; 

And never sad with others’ sadness, 

And never glad with others’ gladness, 

Listen, unstirred, to knell or chime, 

And, lapt in quiet, bide my time.” 


But Mr. Willis’s muse never elevates him into the sublime; he 
never soars beyond the beautiful. We cannot call to mind one 
grand thought in all his writings. We search in vain through this 
volume for a truly original or noble idea. In praising his verses, 


we have applied to them terms, which are favorites with the author, 
“exquisite,” “ delicate,” “beautiful”—and his freest admirer can 
say nothing more. He can never produce any work which will 
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“ The rain is playing a soft pleasant tune 
Fitfully on the skylight, and the shade 
Of the fast-flying clouds across my book 
Passes with delicate change. My merry fire 
Sings cheerfully to itself; my musing* cat 
Purrs as she wakes from her wnquiet sleep, 

And looks into my face, as if she felt 

Like me the alld influence of the rain. 

Here have I sat since morn, reading sometimes, 
And sometimes listening to the faster fall 

Of the large drops, or rising with the stir 

Of an unbidden thought, have walked awhile, 
With the slow steps of indolence, my room ; 
And then sat down composedly again 

To my quaint book of olden poetry. 

It is a kind of idleness, | know: 

And Lam said to be an idle man — 

And it is very true. 1 love to go 

Out in the pleasant sun, and let my eye 

Rest on the human faces that pass by,t 

Each with its gay or busy interest : 

And then I muse upon their lot, and read 

Many a lesson in chai changeful cast, 

And so grow kind of heart, as if the sight 

Of human beings were humanity, (!!!) 

And | am better after it — 


Should Fraser’s Magazine select our author to be sketched for its 
monthly “ gallery of Literary Portraits,” we recommend that he 
should be taken as he has described himself in the above tableau. 
Sitting in very idleness by a fire, with a large tabby cat gazing up 
into his face, 


“ With swimming looks of speechless tenderness.” 


The best thing in this book, and the best thing of the kind with 
which we are acquainted, next to Bryant’s Water-fowl, from the 
pen of an American poet, is the following. We give it entire, 
being more willing to delight the reader with that which is excellent 
than to shock him with that which is execrable, Is it not a stretch 
of credulity to suppose that the author of “ Idleness” could have 
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Tue Betrry Picron. 


“ Mine eyes are sick of this a flow 
Of people, and my beart of one sad thought.” 


SHewvey. 


“On the cross beam under the Old South bell, 
The nest of _—— is builded well; 

In summer and winter that bird is there, 
Out and in with the morning air ; 


* Quere. “ Mousing?” Painter’s Devin. 
+ Instance of involuntary rhyme in blank verse. 
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I love to see him track the street, 
With his wary eye and active feet ; 
And I often wateh him as he springs, 
Circling the steeple with easy wings, 
Till across the dial his shade has past, 
And the belfry edge is gained at last. 


Tis a bird I love, with its brooding note, 
And the trembling throb in its mottled throat ; 
There’s a human look in its swelling breast, 
And the gentle curve of its lowly crest ; 

And I often stop with the fear I feel — 

It runs so close to the rapid wheel. 


Whatever is rung on that noisy bell, 

Chime of the hour or funeral knell, 

The dove in the belfry must hear it well. 

When the tongue swings out to the midnight moon, 
When the sexton cheerly rings for noon — 
When the clock strikes clear at morning light — 
When the child is wak’d with “ nine at night” — 
When the chimes play soft in the Sabbath air, 
Filling the spirit with tones of prayer — 
Whatever toll in the bell is heard, 

He broods on his folded feet unstirred, 

Or rising half in his rounded nest, 

He takes the time to smooth his breast, 

Then drops again with filmed eyes, 

And sleeps as the last vibration dies. 


Sweet bird! I would that I could be 

A hermit in the crowd like thee ! 

With wings to fly to wood and glen, 
Thy lot like mine is cast with men; 
And daily with unwilling feet, 

I tread like thee the crowded street ; 
But, unlike me, when day is o’er, 
Thou canst dismiss the world and soar, 
Or at a half-felt wish for rest, 

Canst smooth the feathers on thy breast, 
And drop, forgetful, to thy nest, 


I would that on such wings of gold 

I could my weary heart upfold ; 

I would I could look down unmoved, 
(Unloving as | am unloved, ) 

And while the world throngs on beneath, 
Smooth down my cares and calmly breathe ; 
And never sad with others’ sadness, 

And never glad with others’ gladness, 
Listen, unstirred, to knell or chime, 

And, lapt in quiet, bide my time.” 


But Mr. Willis’s muse never elevates him into the sublime; he 
never soars beyond the beautiful. We cannot call to mind one 
grand thought in all his writings. We search in vain through this 
volume for a truly original or noble idea. In praising his verses, 
we have applied to them terms, which are favorites with the author, 
“exquisite,” “ delicate,” “beautiful” —and his freest admirer can 
say nothing more. He can never produce any work which will 
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live till he aims at higher objects. He must study the old masters 
of poetry. They will always have readers ; the school in which he 
learned, will soon fail. The poetical taste to which such writers as 
Shelley gave birth, appears even now to maintain a more unshaken 
dominion over the writers of poetry than over its readers. 

“These poets,’ says an admirable critic of the present day, 
“ were characterized by great sensibility and fervor, by a profusion 
of imagery, by force and beauty of language, and by a verification 
peculiarly easy and adroit, and abounding in that sort of melody, 
which, by its very obvious cadences, makes itself more pleasing to 
an unpractised ear. They exhibited therefore many of the most 
attractive graces and charms of poetry —its vital warmth not less 
than its external embellishments ; and had not the admiration which 
they excited, tended to produce an indifference to higher, graver, 
and more various endowments, no one would have said that, in any 
evil sense, it was excessive. But from this unbounded indulgence 
in the mere luxuries of poetry, has there not ensued a want of ade- 
quate appreciation for its intellectual and immortal part? I confess 
that such seems to me to have been both the actual and natural re- 
sult; and I can hardly believe the public taste to have been in a 
healthy state, whilst the most approved poetry of past times was 
almost unread. We may now perhaps be turning back to it; but 
it was not, as far as I can judge, till more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury had expired, that any signs of re-action could be discerned. 
Till then, the elder luminaries of our poetical literature were little 
regarded; and we sat, with dazzled eyes, at a high festival of poetry, 
where, as at the funeral of Arvalan, the torch-light put out the star- 
light.” 

Many of our poets have seated themselves at this festival, and 
are now waving their torches in deceitful triumph. But they can- 
not for a long time conceal the purer star-light. Barry Cornwall, 
Willis, and a host of minor poets, have long enough dazzled their 
own and other people’s eyes. A breeze is rising, a shower is com- 
ing, that will put out all their torch-light, and leave them in 
impenetrable darkness ; — and the clear stars and planets of poetry 
will shine out again with unobstructed ray, the brighter for the 
vapors and the false glare which for a time obscured their Heaven- 


derived lustre. 
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NUMBER FIVE.—THE COLONIC DIALECT. 


In my last chapter I endeavored to prove the folly of applying 
exclusive principles to language, and of attempting to keep out all 
foreign idioms and expressions from our speech, not excepting even 
such as are useful and necessary. The English language, compared 
with other languages, is respectable enough, and appears tolerably 
rich; but it ceases to appear so when you compare it with what it 
might be if it kept its own wealth, and seized upon that of its neigh- 
bors in addition to it. When it has done this it will be no longer 
English, and so long as we persist in calling it so, we shall keep the 
old argument open with the purists, and be exposed to the necessity 
of constantly repeating to them the same answers to their attacks, 
and demonstrating, over and over again, what ought to be once 
proved and acted on. The defects of English are twofold. In the 
first place, it wants names absolutely for many ideas ; and, secondly, 
where names exist, their flection is often imperfect; that is, their 
modifications to represent the various uses and conditions of the 
expression of the ideas named. These flections are at least fourfold, 
besides the root or abstract name ; as, for example, take the word 
vice. This, of course, is a noun substantive ; you want, then, an ad- 
jective, to signify the presence or implication of vice in any thing, 
which is, vicious ; and adverb, to qualify an action or verb, viciously ; 
another adjective to signify the quality or power of rendering any- 
thing vicious, which is vitiatory ; and this, by the way, might have 
its adverb, vitiatorily ; and lastly, a verb signifying to affect with 
vice, which is vitiate. I have already got two words which are 
not in the dictionary, asI have omitted to notice one or two that 
are; viciousness and viciosity are shades of meaning it is some- 
times well to express, but if we can get the habit of coining all the 
stronger and more important words as we want them, such easy 
derivatives as these will come of course. ‘The word vice, however, 
seems to me still to want one flection, which should signify to be- 
come vicious ; a neuter verb corresponding to vitiate, which is only 
active and transitive. To vitiate may be made French by gdter ; 
now what we want, is a translation of the French reflective verb 
se gidter, and in making one we ought not to look only to this pre- 
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sent case, but to a principle which should be applicable in all similar 
cases, and become a rule. Possibly the French prefix se might 
answer the purpose ; we can try it, and we shall thus obtain the new 
word, sevitiate. Returning then to the root, and taking in all these 
derivatives in their order, and numbering them for the facility of 
comparing the completeness of this cluster with others, it will stand 
as follows: 1. Vice. 2. Vicious. 3 Viciously. 4. Vitiatory, 
5. Vitiatorily. 6. Vitiate, and 7. Sevitiate. Every body must 
acknowledge tliat all these are legitimate shapes, and that every, or 
almost every, idea may be modified in the mind to the same extent ; 
and why should it not in the language? Yet take any word at 
hazard, take the word cold, as an experiment, and let us see if it 
has its rigging complete and fit for all its uses. — 1. Cold. (subst.) 
2. Cold. (adj.) 3. Coldly. 4. Frigorific, (and why not coldific ’) 
5. Frigorifically. 6. To cool, to chill, (and to coldify.) 7. To 
secoldify. Again, take the word Fear, you have, 1. Fear. 2, 
Fearful. 3. Fearfully. 4. and 5. Fearful and Fearfully, used in 
the sense of causing or exciting fear. 6. To make afraid. 7. To 
fear. Of course my proposition in this case would be to supply 
boldly the deficient 4th. 5th. and 6th. steps with fearific, fearifi- 
cally, and fearify ; words whose sense is clear enough, and as for 
euphony, it is a very secondary matter, especially as our ears are 
only difficult at the outset ; and though they receive strange sounds 
unwillingly, they are apt, upon acquaintance, to entertain them 
kindly. 

The reader sees, probably with terror, how easily such a disqui- 
sition as this would swell to a dictionary, and probably he does not 
see, as my mind’s eye does, how valuable such a dictionary would 
be. And yet we may do very well. without one, if we will only 
establish thé principle, that every man must coin words as he wants 
them, only he must coin by rule, by the above scale for instance, 
in cases where it is applicable, or by a better when it is offered. 
Of course should such a custom obtain, there would be an outcry 
of the learned ; and when they found a living language bound up 
with a dead one in such a word as fearific, they would talk to us 
about Mezentius, and quote Johnson and Quintilian, and very 
possibly Aristotle ; but would all that diminish the significance of 
the word? and if not, why should we not have it ? 

I have proposed to call our republic Vespucia or Colonica, to both 
which names there are some objections; and to the first chiefly on 
account of the morality of the thing, and the wrongfulness of be- 
stowing honor where honor is not due. All this, if properly talked 
about, may be made to sound very fine; but after all it is a very 
airy and disputable benefit you confer upon a man when you call 
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something by his name and so commemorate him. Vespucius 
probably cares but little now for our remembrance of him, and the 
memory of Columbus has not suffered by the omission to give the 
continent his name. As for our own portion of it, there are many 
others who might set up claims—Sir Hugh Willoughby, Martin 
Frobisher, Sebastian Cabot, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Hendrick 
Hudson ; but none of these seem to furnish good materials, and I 
revert to my original doubt between Vespucia and Colonica. 
Vespuccia, (spelt with two c’s) is an Italian word, the augmenta- 
tive of vespa, and signifies a wasp; a great ugly wasp is its proper 
meaning, which certainly is not an agreeable one, though it would 
furnish a device for our banners, and would have some aptness in 
respect of the national waspishness we sometimes exhibit when 
useful advice is offered us by travellers. Still I lay it aside ; Colon, 
the Spanish form of Columbus, is yet untouched, and Columbus is 
such a prodigious favorite; Colonica is a good name, and not the 
worse for its reminding us at once that Colon discovered our coun. 
try, and that England colonized it. Colonic, then, will be the tongue ; 
and for the individuals Colonicans follows of course as a name in 
designation for them; and you have Colonic for the language, 
Colonicisms for its idioms, and Colonicize, as a verb, signifying to 
speak or use it. Adopting these names then, I call upon all editors, 
reviewers, orators, and the whole tribe of those who live by words, 
to cultivate Colonic, and increase the stock by which they live. 
English is the King’s, and the name of the King is Johnson; his 
statutes are like those of the Medes and Persians, which altered 
not. French is in the hands of an aristocracy too, the forty ty- 
rants; and they are for the same principle, stationary and conser- 
vative ; but the nature of French is such that laws against improving 
it do little more than the office of a statuary’s chains, restraining 
a stone lion. If they had busied themselves with the opposite ob- 
ject of vivifying their dialect, of making their lion a beast of prey, 
and teaching him to plunder advisedly, they would have set a bet- 
ter example, and done their world more service. It is in vain to 
tell their countrymen that any thing French is not perfect, but one 
there is who confesses the poverty of the language, and who has 
helped himself right and left from others as he found occasion. 
It is Brillat Savarin, the ingenious author of the Physiologie du 
Gotit ; he says expressly, that French is comparatively poor; and 
that other languages, and English especially, have great advan. 
tages over it, not only in their positive riches existing, but in their 
capability of acquiring more. 

But the great area of thought is still awaiting a language ; it is 
like a site for a splendid and mighty city, where are only to be found 
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some scattered villages, mixed up of palaces and hovels, and here and 
there a pyramid, but the whole unsymmetric and incomplete, its ma- 
terials stinted by turns and wasted, and altogether incapable in their 
existing state of covering the ground. That ground the Colonic 
must cover. ‘Taking English as a nucleus, it must build out from it 
on every side by a regulated and digested design, rejecting the faults 
and superfluities of other tongues, adopting what they have that is 
good, and incorporating it with itself. All this may be effected sim- 
ply by abandoning the monarchical principle above referred to, and 
giving to republican energy, and thirst of innovation, the only thing 
they want, a plan. It has been simply for want of plan, that those 
who have had our idea before us have failed to realize it ; they have 
been chiefly authors who have introduced from the Latin words that 
were not at all wanted, merely to prove their ownlearning. As Ra- 
belais charges them, they were “locuplete with latinicome redun- 
dance,”— and as redundance, it was rejected. Ronsard and Du 
Bartas in French are full of this folly, and Lilly the Euphuist is a 
well-known example in English. But when Sir Percie Shafton calls 
Halbert Glendinning a bucolical juvenal, he goes out of the common 
track to gain nothing ; rustic youth means the self-same thing, and 
useless variation from established practice is ridiculous affectation. 
That is not our affair at all ; our propositions are, simply, Ist. to mo- 
dify words by flection rather than by auxiliary words: 2. to com- 
press and bind up as much as possible, frequently occurring phrases 
and combinations of ideas into single words: and, 3. to preserve 
and conserve the sanctity of the language of our ancestors, by not 
applying old words to new uses, but inventing new words in all cases 
where we absolutely want them. In such cases we will have, as Virgil 
says, “novissima verba” — fire new words, by reason, as Lucretius 
well remarks, of the poverty of speech and novelties of invention. 
“ Propter egestatem lingue et rerum novitatem.” _[ treat this matter 
superficially, in the wantonness of my heart and the idleness of my 
fingers; it is nothing to me individually whether the Colonic lan- 
guage flourishes or not; it is every body’s business and none of 
mine, and my own humor is rather to prophesy than fulfil. This is 
my apology for not developing more carefully the preceding part of 
my scheme, and for not applying to it more studiously the principles 
of metaphysics and philology. Superficial views will suit those to 
whom I chiefly address myself, as well as any; if they do not take 
heed to those, neither will they though the Stagyrite rose from the 
dead. Itis not a case for profundity ; a reform is demanded which 
passes the strength of any one man, or of the whole small class of 
the really learned; the public must take it in hand, and the public 
are never profound. 
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It will be objected that a practice like that I advocate, will fill the 
language with strange barbarisms, and deform the style of the writers 
who may adopt it. Strangeness and barbarism sound like reproach, 
but what do they amount to, for strangeness ceases with custom, and 
all words which are adopted will soon become familiar; and as for 
barbarism, to be barbarous, a thing should not only be strange but 
bad. Barbarous terms may no doubt be invented, but they cannot 
be received; unless indeed they happen to be very much wanted, 
and to have no good competitors; and as for depraving style, the 
probability is that the man who invents a bad word, if this privilege 
had been been denied him, would have made a bad use of a good 
one. Every day’s experience shows us how much some rules and 
examples and encouragement are wanted in this manufacture ; it is 
easy to observe how eagerly many newly-coined words and phrases 
are received and circulated, though they are never legitimated as 
they ought to be, but kept in the half-open door as if on sufferance. 
Caucus is an example of this; what a useful word it is; what a 
frequently recurring idea, and what a sentence it takes to go round 
it, if you are resolved not to use it in its place Gerrymandering is 
another case, a little more remote from every day use, yet a term that 
ought not to be lost. Nortonize is a later coinage, and not a bad 
one, and it has the advantage of terminating in ize, and of being 
therefore easier to put through the seven stages of derivation, as far 
as they are applicable to its meaning. And we have another lump 
of materials for a word in the phrase, to go the whole hog, which 
somebody ought long ago to have seized upon, and cut down and 
shaped for use ; it is now of very inconvenient bulk, and besides, as 
long as it remains a sentence, it is unprolific, and gives us no deriva- 
tives. ‘To remedy all this inconvenience at once, I propose, that 
in lieu of the phrase “to go the whole hog,” we adopt the single 
word, to “ panchorize,” — the etymology of which I will defend, lex- 
icon in hand, if any Greek scholar questions it. We shall then 
have, 1. Panchorism; 2. Panchoristic; 3. Panchoristically, the 
meanings of all which are plain enough. The fourth stage is Pan- 
chorific, i. e. having the quality of inducing a man to go the whole 
hog ; fat offices are eminently panchorific. 5. Panchorifically. 6. 
Panchorize, and 7. Sepanchorize, which I understand to be going 
the whole hog in one’s own favor, as in the case of a man who elec- 
tioneers through thick and thin for himself. Having deviated thus 
insensibly into politics, I shall offer that science the aid of one more 
expression fit for daily use, to the perfect understanding of which it 
is necessary to know a story, which I shall tell as it stands in the 
classical dictionary. ‘There wasa certain Lybian once, whose name 
was Psaphon, who possessed with an ambition, common in his days 
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as now, of being distinguished and talked about, or perhaps promoted 
to power; and he was in the equally common case of not deserving 
any thing of the kind by any virtue, talent, or achievement. He 
tamed, therefore, a quantity of birds, which he schooled in pronun- 
ciation, till they could say Psaphon is a god; and then he turned 
them loose in the woods and fields to impress that idea on the passers 
by. Now if any one will diligently study all our newspapers, he 
will find about election seasons something in them analogous to the 
voices of Psaphon’s birds, and he will find it very convenient, in case 
he speaks of such a thing, to have a word ready, and call it Psapho. 
nism. I will put this word through its stages, because I look on the 
ductility which allows this where it is necessary, as an essential 
quality in a new word ; indeed, those old ones which have it not, ought 
to be hammered till they have. Psaphonism, then, is puffing one’s 
master by rote in the newspapers, with senseless reiteration, and to- 
tal disregard of fact and argument. Psaphonic and its adverb fol- 
low of course. Psaphonific expresses the effect of the schooling, 
bribing, &c. ; all the motives that influence a man to services of this 
sort are psaphonific. The fifth stage is the adverb of the fourth, 
and the sixth the simple verb to psaphonize ; the seventh, to sepsa- 
phonize, I should take to signify, to puff one’s self in one’s own 
newspaper, or one’s own magazine or book, a practice, by the way, 
which is very nauseous in Blackwood and Frazer, and has, 
notwithstanding, found imitators here. It is not at all necessary, 
ina case like this last, to retain a superfluous letter like this P — it 
can hardly make any difference of sound, nor after the word is 
once fairly launched is it of any importance to keep up its etymolo- 
gy, or the tokens of it. Say, therefore, to save ink and time, sa- 
phonism, saphonic, &c. 

There is scarcely a story in Asop, nor a saw in the dictionary of 
quotations, nor a proverb in Don Quixote, which might not be uti- 
lized in this manner, if we could break down the ridiculous old pre- 
judices of purism. Take, for an experiment, those often cited 
words of Agrippa — “ Almost thou persuadest me”—what an hourly 
occurring idea they involve, and how constantly should we not use 
a word that should convey it concisely. To be almost persuaded, 
then, is to agripate ; almost to persuade a man is to agrippify him; 
to nearly persuade one’s self is to seagripate ; and then you have in 
due course, agrippous, ‘agripation, agrippific, and agrippifaction. — 
Allow me one or two more instances : I have spoken of A®sop ; there 
are two of his fables which are of infinite service, and are always 
kept in active circulation — those of the fox and grapes, and the dog 
and shadow. Now it would be very inconvenient to tell these stories 
every time any thing happens to put one in mind of them, more es- 
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pecially as every body knows them already, and when you say sour 
grapes you imply all the rest, and in many cases these words used as 
an interjection are sufficient. But when a man declines being a 
candidate for something he knows he cannot get, can you say he 
sourgrapesifies it? I think not, at least in the present state of our 
ears; nor, liberal as I am, should I desire it. You make a circum- 
locution, and say he declined on the fox’s principle that the grapes 
were sour; but this again is long, and of course proportionably 
feeble. Let us look then to the story, and see what the original fox 
said about the grapes, and we may get a word that will be as good 
as a volume. He was a Greek fox, and he said omphakes eisi, they 
are sour ; now omphacous is a legitimate derivation from this, and 
will give us nouns, verbs, and adverbs in abundance. We have, in 
the first place, omphacism, which is the resignation and comfort of 
a man who disparages what is out of his reach; 2. Omphacous; 3. 
Omphacously ; 4. Omphacific, which may perhaps be said of the 
vanity that prompts a man to such dissimulation; 5. Omphaci- 
fically, which is difficult to define; 6. Omphacize; 7. to seompha- 
cize, which means to make one’s self disagreeable with lofty airs — 
to pretend to be sour grapes, and very repulsive, when in fact nobody 
desires to come near us. You may sometimes see a neglected belle 
do this. For the dog and shadow story, I would offer the word cre- 
ollute. To creollute, then, would mean to lose a real advantage in 
grasping at an imaginary one. It is an active verb, and would be 
used in a case where a man should sacrifice his character to his 
party and not obtain his reward ; you might say he had creolluted his 
reputation. Creollution, creollute, &c., would be its derivatives ; but 
for the seventh stage or reflective verb, to secreollute, I can imagine 
no meaning short of selling one’s self to the devil. 

Reforms of dialect are very often attempted by the unskilful, and 
the public mind has learned to associate the ridicule of their failures 
with the idea of the thing itself, so much worse is an absurd ally 
than anenemy. One man picks holes very diligently in ordinary 
phrases ; he finds that essays do not appear under signatures, but 
over them, and he says accordingly such an essay over such a sig- 
nature, and fools copy him for a week, and common sense puts him 
down in a fortnight. Another invents analogies; you say, for in- 
stance, you have called on a man, and have left a card for him ; but 
my critic observes, that the card represents the call, the call was 
made on your friend, and therefore you should say you left your 
card on him too. Or again; we say the usages of society, or, 
society does this or forbids that, but we say the community. Now 
if you wish to offend your neighbor’s ears, and argue by way of 
apology that it is the ears that are to blame, you may say that 
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community means society, and that as the article is omitted with 
the latter word, so it might be with the other, and you many write 
or say the views of community, community is dissatisfied, &c., &c. 
There is a notable instance of this folly in the effort making just 
now to put down the usage of the active participle in certain cases 
in a passive sense; as for instance, when you say your breakfast is 
preparing, you may be cut short, and told that your breakfast is 
not preparing, it is being prepared. Now, a breakfast being pre. 
pared, must be ready to eat, which a breakfast preparing is not ; 
the whole idea of this criticism is false, though it sets out froma 
true principle. Preparing means two distinct things in different 
cases, active preparation, and passive, which ought to be separated, 
but cannot be as the English language stands at present. ‘The Co. 
lonic reflective participle, sepreparing, removes the difficulty ; but 
the old use is correct in classic English. — What says Hamlet, or 
rather Horatio, 


If he steal aught, the while this play is playing 
And scape detection, I will pay the theft. e 


Clearly Shakspeare should have waited till now to write those lines, 
and he would have been told he must say, “being played.” Again, 
take an example from Lord Byron, 


The Convent bells are ringing, (being rung) 
But mournfully and slow, 

In the gray square turret swinging, (being swung) 
With a deep sound to and fro, 
Heavily to the heart they go. 

Hark, the hymn is singing, cing sung) 

The song for the dead below, 

Or the living who shortly shall be so. 


I once read a novel, or a part of one, which was called the Tor Hill, 
written by a clever man toc, the author of the Rejected Addresses, 
no less a person than Horace Smith; and its hero was a knight- 
errant of this order, so set on redressing ill used participles, that 
when an old gentleman whom he saw for the first time happened to 
say his carriage was mending, the hopeful youth corrected him, 
and said it was being mended. All this is sheer ignorance, miscon- 
ception, and officiousness. Certain verbs have both the active and 
reflecting sense ; to break, often signifies to be broken ; to melt, often 
means to be melted, and so on; and participles generally have this 
double meaning, even where their verbs have not. It is a fault, no 
doubt, but we must make a reflective form to cure it. 

Another grand hit of these hypercritics has been made upon the 
word to ride, which they will have to mean nothing else but getting 
astride upon something, and being transported so from one place to 
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another. Now the fountain of pure English is the Bible, and in 
the Bible you find riding in chariots and on clouds in several places. 
That settles the matter as to what is English, though we do want a 
new word or two connected with these subjects; to ride being the 
general term to signify all sorts of transportation in vehicles or on 
animals, we perhaps might do well to coin something to signify 
riding in the saddle. To caval would do well enough, and is a 
legitimate derivative from cavalier, though with a little searching, 
probably a better word still might be hit upon. 

And now, having stated my proposition plainly, and developed it 
perhaps too much in details that may seem crude and innovatory, 
and so shock and disgust the reader, I must beg him to pause, and 
not lay down the book till he has asked himself and answered him- 
self candidly, whether the argument for some innovation of this sort 
is not irrefragable, and the expediency of the thing palpable, and 
its execution easy. Do we not want many new words, many new 
modifications of old ones, a system for the formation of both, and a 
custom to sanction its frequent use and application? As I have 
said before, I am a prophet, not a system builder ; I am indicating 
a tendency, not contriving a project; some time or other matters 
must take the course I am pointing to; but I am not its inventor, 
any more than the first man that tumbled down hill was the inventor 
of gravitation. WhenI state my doctrine, therefore, in the form 
of questions to the reader, it is not because I have need of suffrages 
to confirm my own belief. The Colonic dialect is destined to be 
the prevailing language of mankind ; if the reader doubts it, he may 
refer it to his dog, and take his answer like Launce from Crab. 
For, “if he say ay, it is; if he say no, it is; if he shake his tail, 
and say nothing, it is.” 


OUR FOREFATHERS, 
A SERIES OF POEMS. 


NUMBER FIVE.—WASHINGTON. 


Axsove their race some men are ranked 
As thunder-clouds are in the sky, 
A great but guilty eminence 
Of black and desperate infamy ; 
Like trophied columns, others tower 
Against the Heaven in white relief — 
And such amid thy fellow-men 
Erect stood’st thou, bold, blameless chief. 


Vor. Vill. 30 
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Rising above thy grave, thou art 
The noblest pillar of the past ; 

Beyond the reach of common wreck, 
Beyond the whirlwind’s idle blast — 

Throned in our thoughts, a sway thou hast 
Far nobler, and a realm no less — 

Than that which crowned and purple kings 
In their full zenith-hour possess, 


Imperial man! whose very name 
Has grown into the human heart, 
And, like the azure of the skies, 
Of every clime’s a holy part — 
The tribes of earth revere thee now, 
And hail thee with the same accord 
As shook the States when thou didst fix 
Upon thy thigh the Chieftain’s sword. 


Conjoined art thou in noble breasts 
With each high wonder-work of God; 
Thy mind a mountain-height of snows 
Where Vice nor Passion ever trod : 
For Freedom tothy mother-land, 
And justice to thy common race, 
Were all the thoughts which could attain 
In that pure spot a dwelling-place. 


| 


Thy manly frame was as a shrine 
Where dauntless thoughts had rooted grown — 
Upon thy brow high Counsel sat, 
And in thy features Valor shone. — 
Those features, to the free thro’ Earth, 
A cheering and abright bequest, 
Well-known, however rudely seen, 
Wherever seen both known and blest. 


The Michael of our nether sphere, 

Thou struck’st for man’s eternal right ; 
Thou drews’t thy sword against the sons 
Of fiendish power and banded might. 

Thy feet went forth upon the foe 
As Michael’s fiery chariot rolled ; 
Archangel in thy mind and mien, 
Tho’ mortal in thine outward mould. 


As men who worship in the woods 
Shout out in one deep, choral song, 
The future sons of men shall rise 
To welcome thee in one wide throng. 
Their praises and their love, their fears, 
Their deepest hopes of weal and wo, 
Shall wait upon thy deeds of fame, 
As on their sun-lit path they go. 


MODERN BRITISH POETS.* 


** Poets — dwell on earth, 
To clothe whate’er the soul admires and loves, 
With language and with numbers.” 


AKENSIDE. 


Nine muses were enough for one Greece, and nine poets are 
enough for one country, even in the nineteenth century. And these 
nine are “ a sacred nine,” who, if not quite equal to Shakspeare, 
Spenser, and Milton, are fairly initiated masters of the wand and 
spell ; and whose least moving incantation should have silenced that 
blasphemer, who dared to say, in the pages of Blackwood, that “ all 
men, women, and children, are poets, saving only — those who write 
verses.” 

First — There is CampBsELL— a poet ; simply a poet — no philo. 
sopher. His forte is strong conception, a style free and bold; oc- 
casionally a passage is ill-finished, but the lights and shades are so 
happily distributed, the touch so masterly and vigorous, with such tact 
at knowing where to stop, that we must look for the faults in order to 
see them. There is little, if any, originality of thought; no pro- 
found meaning ; no esoteric charm, which yeu cannot make your 
own on a first reading; yet we have all probably read Campbell 
many times. It is his manner which we admire; and in him we 
enjoy what most minds enjoy most, not new thoughts, new feelings, 
but recognition of 


“ What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed.” 


Thus, in Campbell’s best productions we are satisfied, not stimu- 
lated. “The Mariners of England” is just what it should be ;— 
for we find free, deep tones, from the seaman’s breast, chorded into 
harmony by an artist happy enough to feel nature — wise enough to 
follow nature. “Lochiel” is what it should be, a wild, breezy 
symphony, from the romantic Highlands. There are, in fact, flat 
lines and tame passages in “ Lochiel ;” but I should never have dis- 
covered them, if I had not chanced to hear that noble composition 
recited by a dull schoolboy. The idealizing tendency in the reader, 


* The opinions expressed in this paper must be received as those of the indi- 
vidual writer, and not of the Editors. From many of them we dissent toto calo. 
With the view taken of Lord Byron, for instance, we disagree almost entirely. It 
however gives us pleasure to present to our readers an article of so much power 
and beauty, from so bold and original a hand.—Ebs. A. M. M. 
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stimulated by the poet’s real magnetic power, would prevent their 
being perceived in a solitary perusal, and a bright schoolboy would 
have been sufficiently inspired by the general grandeur of the piece ; 
to have known how to sink such lines as 


“ Welcome be Cumberland’s steed to the shock, 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock ;” 
“ Draw, dotard, around thy old, wavering sight ;” 
and a few other imperfections in favor of 


“ Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn,” 


and other striking passages. 

As for the sweet tale of “ Wyoming,” the expression of the dying 
Gertrude’s lips is not more “ bland, more beautiful,” than the music 
of the lay in which she is embalmed. It were difficult to read this 
poem, so holy in its purity and tenderness, so deliciously soft and 
soothing in its coloring, without feeling better and happier. 

The feeling of Campbell towards women is refined and deep. ‘To 
him they are not angels — not, in the common sense, heroines ; but 
of a “perfect woman nobly planned,” he has a better idea than most 
men, or even poets. Witness one of his poems, which has never re- 
ceived its meed of fame; I allude to Theodoric. Who can be in. 


sensible to the charms of Constance, the matron counterpart to 
Gertrude’s girlhood ? 


* To know her well, 
Prolonged, exalted, bound enchantment’s spell ; 
For with affections warm, intense, refined, 
She mixed such calm and holy strength of mind; 
That, like Heaven’s image in the smiling brook, 
Celestial peace was pictured in her look ; 
Her’s was the brow in trials unperplexed, 
That cheered the sad and tranquillized the vexed ; 
She studied not the meanest to eclipse, 
And yet the wisest listened to her lips ; 
She sang not, knew not, Music’s magic skill, 
But yet her voice had tunes that swayed the will.” 


* * * * * * 


* 'To paint that being to a grovelling mind 
Were like portraying pictures to the blind. 
*T was needful even infectiously to feel 
Her temper’s fond, and firm, and gladsome zeal, 
‘To share existence with her, and to gain 
Sparks from her love’s electrifying chain, 
Of that pure pride, which, lessening to her breast 
Life’s ills, gave all its joys a treble zest, 
Before the mind completely understood 
That aa | truth — how happy are the good ! 
Even when her light forsook him, it bequeathed 
Ennobling sorrow ; and her memory breathed 

A sweetness that survived her living days, 
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As odorous scents outlast the censer’s blaze. 

Or if a trouble dimmed their golden joy, 

?T was outward dross and not infused alloy; 
Their home knew but affection’s looks and speech, 
A little Heaven beyond dissension’s reach. 

But midst her kindred there was strife and gall ; 
Save one congenial sister, they were all 

Such foils to her bright intellect and grace, 

As if she had engrossed the virtue of her race ; 
Her nature strove th’ unnatural feuds to heal, 

Her wisdom made the weak to her appeal ; 

And though the wounds she cured were soon unclosed, 
Unwearied still her kindness interposed.” 


The stanzas addressed to John Kemble I have never heard admired 
to the fulness of my feeling. Can any thing be finer than this? 


** A majesty possessed 
His transport’s most impetuous tone ; 
And to each passion of his breast 
The graces gave their zone.” 


“ Who forgets that white discrowned head, 
Those bursts of reason’s half-extinguished glare, 
Those tears upon Cordelia’s bosom shed 
In doubt more touching than despair, 
If twas reality he felt ?” 


“ Fair as some classic dome, 
Robust and richly graced, 
Your Kemble’s spirit was the home 
Of genius and of taste. — 
Taste like the silent dial’s power, 
That, when supernal light is given, 
Can measure inspiration’s hour 
And tell its height in Heaven. 
At once ennobled and correct, 
His mind surveyed the tragic page ; 
And what the actor could effect, 
The scholar could presage.” 


These stanzas are in Campbell’s best style. Had he possessed as 
much lyric flow as force, his odes might have vied with those of 
Collins. But though soaring upward on a strong pinion, his flights 
are never prolonged and in this province, which earnestness and just- 
ness of sentiment, simplicity of imagery, and a picturesque turn in 
expression, seem to have marked out as his own, he is snrpassed by 
Shelley, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, from their greater power of 
continuous self-impulse. 

I do not know where to class Campbell as a poet. What he has 
done seems to be by snatches, and his poems might have been published 
under the title of “ Leisure Hours, or Recreations of a great Man.” 
They seem like fragments, not very heedfully stricken off from the 
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bed of a rich quarry ; for, with all their individual finish, there is no 
trace of a fixed purpose to be discerned in them. ‘They appear to 
be merely occasional effusions, like natural popular poetry ; but, as 
they are written by an accomplished man in these modern days of 
design and system, we are prompted to look for an aim, a pervading 
purpose. We shall not find it. Campbell has given us much delight ; 
if he has not directly stimulated our thoughts, he has done so much 
to refine our tastes, that we must respectfully tender the poetic gar. 
land. 

And thou, ANacrEoN Moores, sweet warbler of Erin! What an 
ecstasy of sensation must thy poetic life have been! Certainly the 
dancing of the blood never before inspired so many verses. Moore’s 
poetry is to literature, what the compositions of Rossini are to mu. 
sic. It is the hey-day of animal existence, embellished by a bril- 
liant fancy, and ardent though superficial affections. The giddy 
flush of youthful impulse empurples the most pensive strains of his 
patriotism, throbs in his most delicate touches of pathos, and is felt 
as much in Tara’s Halls as in the description of the Harem. His muse 
is light of step and free of air, yet not vulgarly free ; she is not a little 
excited, but it is with quaffing the purest and most sparkling cham. 
pagne. There is no temperance, no chastened harmony in her grief 
or in her joy. His melodies are metrically perfect ; they absolutely 
set themselves to music, and talk of spring, and the most voluptuous 
breath of the blossom-laden western breeze, and the wildest notes of 
the just returning birds. For his poetic embodying of a particular 
stage of human existence, and his scintillating wit, will Moore chiefly 
be remembered. He has been boon-companion and toast-master to 
the youth of his day. This could not last. When he ceased to be 
young, and to warble his own verses, their fascination in a great 
measure disappeared. Many are now not more attractive than dead 
flowers in a close room. Anacreon cannot really charm when his 
hair is gray; there is a time for all things, and the gayest youth 
loves not the Epicurean old man. Yet he, too, is a poet; and his 
works will not be suffered to go out of print, though they are even 
now little read. Of course his reputation as a prose writer ‘is an- 
other matter, and apart from our present purpose. 

The poetry of Watrer Scorr has been superseded by his prose, 
yet it fills no unimportant niche in the literary history of the last 
half century, and may be read, at least once in life, with great plea- 
sure. “Marmion,” “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” &c., cannot, in- 
deed, be companions of those Sabbath hours of which the weariest, 
dreariest life need not be destitute, for their bearing is not upon the 
true life of man, his immortal life. Coleridge felt this so deeply, that 
in a lately published work (Letters, Conversations, &c., of S. F. 
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Coleridge) he is recorded to have said, “not twenty lines of Scott’s 
poetry will ever reach posterity ; it has relation to nothing.” ‘This 
is altogether too harsh, and proves that the philosopher is subject to 
narrowness and partial views from his peculiar mode of looking at 
an object equally with the mere man of taste. These poems are 
chiefly remarkable for presenting pictures of particular epochs, and, 
considered in that light, truly admirable. Much poetry has come 
down to us thus far, whose interest is almost exclusively of the same 
nature ; in which, at least, moral conflict does not constitute the 
prominent interest. 

To one who has read Scott’s novels first, and looks in his poems 
for the same dramatic interest, the rich humor, the tragic force, the 
highly wrought yet flowing dialogue, and the countless minutiz in 
the finish of character, they must bring disappointment. For their 
excellence consists in graphic descriptions of architecture and na- 
tural scenery, a happy choice of subject, and effective grouping of 
slightly sketched characters, combined with steady march and great 
simplicity of narrative. Here and there sentiments are introduced, 
always just and gracefully worded, but without that delicacy of 
shading, fine and harmonious as Nature’s workmanship in the rose- 
leaf, which delights us in his prose works. It is, indeed, astonishing 
that he should lose so much by a constraint so lightly worn ; for 
his facility of versification is wonderful, his numbers seem almost to 
have coined themselves, and you cannot detect any thing like search- 
ing for a word to tag a verse withal. Yet certain it is, we receive 
no adequate idea of the exuberance and versatility of his genius, 
or his profound knowledge of the human heart, from his poetry. 
His lore is there as profusely displayed, his good sense and tact as 
admirable, as in his prose works ; and, if only on account of their 
fidelity of description, these poems are invaluable, and must always 
hold a place in English literature. They are interesting too, as 
giving a more complete idea of the character and habits of one of 
our greatest and best men, than his remarkable modesty would per- 
mit the public to obtain more directly. His modes of life, his 
personal feelings, are no where so detailed, as in the epistles prefixed 
to the cantos of Marmion. These bring us close to his side, and 
leading us with him through the rural and romantic scenes he loved, 
talk with us by the way of all the rich associations of which he was 
master. His dogs are with him; he surveys these dumb friends 
with the eye of a sportsman and a philosopher, and omits nothing 
in the description of them which could interest either. An old 
castle frowns upon the road; he bids its story live before you with 
all the animation of a drama and the fidelity of a chronicle. Are 
topics of the day introduced? He states his opinions with firmness 
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and composure, expresses his admiration with energy, and, where 
he dissents from those he addresses, does so with unaffected candor 
and cordial benignity. Good and great man! More and more 
imposing as nearer seen ; thou art like that product of a superhuman 
intellect, that stately temple, which rears its head in the clouds, yet 
must be studied through and through, for months and years, to be 
appreciated in all its grandeur. 

Nothing surprises me more in Scott’s poetry, than that a person 
of so strong imagination should see every thing so in detail as he 
does. Nothing interferes with his faculty of observation. No 
minor part is sacrificed to give effect to the whole; no peculiar 
light cast on the picture: you only see through a wonderfully far. 
seeing and accurately observing pair of eyes, and all this when he 
has so decided a taste for the picturesque. ‘Take, as a specimen, 
the opening description in Marmion. 


THE CASTLE. 


“ Day set on Norham’s castled steep, 
And Tweed’s fair river, broad and deep, 
And Cheviot’s mountains lone ; 
The battled towers, the donjon keep, 
The loophole grates, where captives weep, 
The flanking walls that round it sweep, 
In yellow lustre shone ; — 
The warriors on the turrets high, 
Moving athwart the evening sky, 
Seemed forms of giant height ; 
Their armor, as it caught the rays, 
Flashed back again the western blaze, 
In lines of dazzling light. 
St. George’s banner, broad and gay, 
Now faded, as the fading ray 
Less bright, and less, was flung ; 
The evening gale had scarce the power 
To wave it on the donjon tower, 
So heavily it hung. 
The scouts had parted on their search, 
The castle gates were barred, 
Above the gloomy portal arch, 
Timing his footsteps to a march, 
The warden kept his guard, 
Low humming, as he passed along, 
Some ancient border gathering song.” 


How picturesque, yet how minute! Not even Wordsworth, de- 
voted as he is to nature, and to visible as well as invisible truth, 
can compare with Scott in fidelity of description. Not even 
Crabbe, that least imaginative of poets, can compare with him for 
accuracy of touch and truth of coloring. Scott’s faculties being 
nicely balanced, never disturbed one another ; we perceive this even 
more distinctly in his poetry than in his prose, perhaps because 
less excited while reading it. 
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I have said that Crapper was the least imaginative of poets. 
He has no imagination in the commonly received sense of the term ; 
there is nothing of creation in his works; nay, I dare affirm, in 
opposition to that refined critic, Sir James Mackintosh, that there 
was no touch of an idealizing tendency in his mind; yet he is a 
poet ; he is so through his calm but deep and steady sympathy with 
all that is human; he is so by his distinguished power of observa- 
tion ; he is so by his graphic skill. No literature boasts an author 
more individual than Crabbe. He is unique. Moore described 
him well. 


* Grand from the truth that reigns o’er all, 
The unshrinking truth that lets her light 
Through life’s low, dark, interior fall, 
Opening the whole severely bright. 

Yet softening, as she frowns along, 

O’er scenes which angels weep to see, 

Where truth herself half veils the wrong 
In pity of the misery.” 


I could never enter into the state of a mind which could support 
viewing life and human nature as Crabbe’s did, softened by no cool 
shadow, gladdened by no rose-light. I wish Sir Walter Scott, 
when expressing his admiration for the poetry of Crabbe, had told 
us more distinctly the nature of the impressions he received from it. 
Sir Walter, while he observes with equal accuracy, is sure to detect 
something comic or something lovely, some pretty dalliance of light 
and shade in the “ low, dark interior” of the most outwardly deso- 
late hovel. Cowper saw the follies and vices of mankind as clearly, 
but his Christian love is an ever softly-murmuring under-current, 
which relieves the rude sounds of the upper world. Crabbe in his 
view of the human mind may be compared with Cowper or Scott, 
as the anatomist, in his view of the human form, may be compared 
with the painter or sculptor. Unshrinking, he tears apart that glo- 
rious fabric which has been called “ the crown of creation ;” he sees 
its beauty and its strength with calm approval, its weaknesses, its 
liability to disease, with stern pity or cold indignation. His nicely 
dissected or undraped virtues are scarcely more attractive than 
vices, and, with profound knowledge of the passions, not one ray of 
passionate enthusiasm castsa glow over the dramatic recitative of 
his poems. 

Crabbe has the true spirit of the man of science ; he seeks truth 
alone, content to take all parts of God’s creations as they are, if he 
may but get a distinct idea of the laws which govern them. He 
sees human nature as only a human being could see it, but he 
describes it like a spirit which has never known human longings ; 
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yet in no unfriendly temper — far from it; but with a strange bleak 
fidelity, unbiassed either by impatience or tenderness. 

The poor and humble owe him much, for he has made them 
known to the upper classes, not as they ought to be, but as they 
really are ; and in so doing, in distinctly portraying the evils of their 
condition, he has opened the way to amelioration. He is the poet 
of the lower classes, though probably rather valuable to them as an 
interpreter than agreeable as a household friend. They like some. 
thing more stimulating, as they would prefer gin or rum to lemon. 
ade. Indeed, that class of readers rarely like to find themselves in 
print ; they want something romantic, something which takes them 
out of their sphere; and high sounding words, such as they are not 
in the habit of using, have peculiar charms for them. ‘That is a 
high stage of culture in which simplicity is appreciated. 

The same cold tints pervade Crabbe’s descriptions of natural 
scenery. We can conceive that his eye was educated at the sea- 
side. An east-wind blows, his colors are sharp and decided, and 
the glitter which falls upon land and wave has no warmth. 

It is difficult to do Crabbe justice, both because the subject is so 
large a one, and because tempted to discuss it rather in admiration 
than in love. 

I turn to one whom I love still more than I admire ; the gentle, 
the gifted, the ill-fated Shelley. 

Let not prejudice deny him a place among the great ones of the 
day. The youth of Shelley was unfortunate. He committed many 
errors ; what else could be expected from one so precocious? No 
one begins life so early who is not at some period forced to retrace 
his steps, and those precepts which are learned so happily from a 
mother’s lips, must be paid for by the heart’s best blood when 
bought from the stern teacher, Experience. Poor Shelley! Thou 
wert the warmest of philanthropists, yet doomed to live at variance 
with thy country and thy time. Full of the spirit of genuine 
Christianity, yet ranking thyself among unbelievers, because in 
early life thou hadst been bewildered by seeing it perverted ; sink- 
ing beneath those precious gifts which should have made a world 
thine own, intoxicated with thy lyric enthusiasm and thick-coming 
fancies, adoring Nature as a goddess, yet misinterpreting her oracles, 
cut off from life just as thou wert beginning to read it aright; O, 
most musical, most melancholy singer; who that has a soul to feel 
genius, a heart to grieve over misguided nobleness, can forbear 
watering the profuse blossoms of thy too early closed spring with 
tears of sympathy, of love, and (if we may dare it for one so supe- 
rior in intellect) of pity? Who can forbear to believe that 
errors of opinion, or even thy mistakes, however great, of conduct, 
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can shut the gates of paradise against a spirit so suffering, and of 
so pure intent ? 

Although the struggles of Shelley’s mind destroyed that serenity 
of tone which is essential to the finest poetry, and his tenderness 
has not always that elevation of hope which should hallow it; al- 
though in no one of his productions is there sufficient unity of pur- 
pose and regulation of parts to entitle it to unlimited admiration, 
yet they all abound with passages of infinite beauty, and in two 
particulars, he surpasses any poet of the day. 

First, in fertility of Fancy. Here his riches, from want of ar- 
rangement, sometimes fail to give pleasure, yet we cannot but per- 
ceive that they are priceless riches. In this respect parts of his 
« Adonais,” “ Marianne’s Dream,” and “ Medusa,” are not to be 
excelled, except in Shakspeare. 

Second, in sympathy with Nature. To her lightest tones his 
being gave an echo; truly she spoke to him, and it is this which 
gives unequalled melody to his versification ; I say unequalled, for I 
do not think either Moore or Coleridge can here vie with him, 
though each is in his way a master of the lyre. The rush, the 
flow, the delicacy of vibration, in Shelley’s verse, can only be 
paralleled by the waterfall, the rivulet, the notes of the bird and of 
the insect world. This is a sort of excellence not frequently to be 
expected now, when men listen less zealously than of old to the 
mystic whispers of Nature ; when little is understood that is not 
told in set phrases, and when even poets write more frequently in 
curtained and carpeted rooms, than “among thickets of odorife- 
rous blossoming trees and flowery glades,” as Shelley did. 

It were “a curious piece of work enough,” to run a parallel be- 
tween the Skylark of Shelley and that of Wordsworth, and thus 
illustrate mental processes so similar in dissimilitude. ‘The mood 
of mind, the ideas, are not unlike in the two. Hear Wordsworth. 


“ Up with me, up with me, into the clouds,” etc. 


* Lift me, guide me, till I find 
The spot which seems so to thy mind, 

I have walked through wildernesses dreary, 
And to-day my heart is weary, 

Had I now the wings of a Fairy 
Up to thee would I fly ; 

There is madness about thee, and joy divine 
In that song of thine: 


Joyous as morning, thou art laughing and scorning ; 
And though little troubled with sloth, 

Drunken Lark, thou would’st be loth 
To be such a traveller as 1! 


Happy, happy liver, 
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With a soul as strong as a mountain river, 
Pouring out praise to the Almighty Giver, 
Joy and jollity be with us both.’ 


Hear Shelley. 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still and higher, 
rom the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud of fire 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 

O’er which clouds are bright’ning, 
Thou dost float and run 

Like an unbodied joy, whose race is just begun. 


The pale purple even 
Malts around thy flight ; 

Like a star of heaven, 
In the broad daylight, 

Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 


What thou art we know not ; 
What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
hymns unbidden, 
ill the world is wrought 
To sympathy, with hopes and fears it heeded not. 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour, 

With music sweet as love which overflows her bower. 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
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Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass which screen it from the view : 


Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
y warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet, those heavy-winged thieves. 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 

Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 

Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass, 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine : 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 


That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


Chorus hymeneal, 
Or triumphant chaunt, 
Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt — 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain ? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of thine own kind ? what ignorance of pain ? 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be; 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 

Thou lovest ; but ne’er knew loves sad satiety.” 


I do not like to omit a word of it; but it is taking too much 
room. Should we not say from the samples before us that Shelley, 
in melody and exuberance of fancy, was incalculably superior to 
Wordsworth? But mark their inferences. 

Shelley. 


“ Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow 
The world should listen, then, as I am listening now.” 


Wordsworth. 


“ What though my course be rugged and uneven, 
To prickly moors and dusty ways confined, 
Yet, hearing thee and others of thy kind 
As full of gladness and as free of heaven, 

I o’er the earth will go plodding on at 

By myself, cheerfully, till the day is done.” 
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If Wordsworth have superiority then, it consists in greater matu- 
rity and dignity of sentiment. 

While reading Shelley, we must surrender ourselves without re- 
serve to the magnetic power of genius; we must not expect to be 
satisfied, but rest content with being stimulated. He alone who 
can resign his soul in unquestioning simplicity to the descant of 
the nightingale or the absorption of the sea-side, may hope to re- 
ceive from the mind of a Shelley the suggestions which, to those 
who know how to receive, he can so liberally impart. 

I cannot leave Shelley without quoting two or three stanzas, in 
which he speaks of himself, and which are full of his peculiar 
beauties and peculiar faults. 


* A frail form, 
A phantom among men, companionless, 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm, 
Whose thunder is its knell; he, as I guess, 
Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness 
Actaeon-like, and now he fled astray 
With feeble steps o’er the world’s wilderness, 
And his own thoughts, along that rugged way, 
Pursued like raging hounds their father and their prey. 
A —— Spirit, beautiful and swift — 
A love in desolation masked ; a power 
Girt round with weakness; it can scarce uplift 
The weight of the superincumbent hour ; 
It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 
A breaking billow ; even whilst we speak 
Is it not broken? On the withering flower 
The killing sun smiles brightly ; on a cheek 
The life can burn in blood, even while the heart may break. 


His head was bound with pansies overblown, 

And faded violets, white, and pied, and blue; 

And a light spear, topped with a cypress cone, 
Round whose rude shaft dark ivy-tresses grew 

Yet dripping with the forests noon-day dew, 
Vibrated as the ever-beating heart 

Shook the weak hand that grasped it; of that crew 
He came the last, neglected and apart ; 

A herd-abandoned deer, struck by the hunter’s dart.” 


Shelley is no longer “neglected,” but I believe his works have 
never been republished in this country, and therefore these extracts 
may be new to most readers. 

Byron naturally in our hall of imagery takes place next his 
friend. Both are noble poetic shapes, both mournful in their beauty. 
The radiant gentleness of Shelley’s brow and eye delight us, but 
there are marks of suffering on that delicate cheek and about that 
sweet mouth ; while a sorrowful indignation curls too strongly the 
lip, lightens too fiercely in the eye, of Byron. 

The unfortunate Byron, (unfortunate I call him, because “ mind 
and destiny are but two names for one idea,”) has long been at 
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rest ; the adoration and the hatred of which he was the object, are 
both dying out. His poems have done their work ; a strong per- 
sonal interest no longer gives them a factitious charm, and they are 
beginning to find their proper level. Their value is two-fold — im. 
mortal and eternal, as records of thoughts and feelings which must 
be immortally and eternally interesting to the mind of individual 
man ; historical, because they are the most complete chronicle of a 
particular set of impulses in the public mind. 

How much of the first sort of value the poems of Byron possess, 
posterity must decide, and the verdict can only be ascertained by 
degrees ; I, for one, should say not much. There are many beau- 
tiful pictures ; infinite wit, but too local and temporary in its range 
to be greatly prized beyond his own time; little originality ; but 
much vigor, both of thought and expression; with a deep, even a 
passionate love of the beautiful and grand. I have often thought, 
in relation to him, of Wordsworth’s description of 


“ A youth to whom was given 
So much of Earth, so much of Heaven, 
And such impetuous blood.” 
* * * * 
** Whatever in those climes he found, 
Irregular in sight or sound, 
Did to his mind impart 
A kindred impulse, seemed allied 
To his own powers, and justified 
The workings of his heart. 


Nor less to feed voluptuous thought, 

The beauteous forms of nature wrought , 
Fair trees and lovely flowers ; 

The breezes their own languor lent, 

The stars had feelings which they sent 
Into those gorgeous bowers. 


And in his worst pursuits, I ween, 

That sometimes there did intervene 
Pure hopes of high intent; 

For passions linked to forms so fair 

And stately, needs must have their share 
Of noble sentiment.” 


It is worthy of remark that Byron’s moral perversion never pa- 
ralyzed or obscured his intellectual powers, though it might lower 
their aims. With regard to the plan and style of his works, he 
showed strong good sense and clear judgment. The man who in- 
dulged such narrowing egotism, such irrational scorn, would prune 
and polish without mercy the stanzas in which he uttered them ; and 
this bewildered Idealist was a very bigot in behoof of the common- 
sensical satirist, the almost peevish Realist — Pope. 

Historically these poems are valuable as records of that strange 
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malady, that sickness of the soul, which has, in our day, cankered so 
visibly the rose of youth. It is common to speak of the Byronic 
mood as morbid, false, and foolish; it is the two former, and, if it 
could be avoided, would most assuredly be the latter also. But how 
can it always be avoided? Like as a fever rages in the blood be- 
fore we are aware, even so creeps upon the soul this disease, off- 
spring of a moral malaria, an influence impalpable till we feel its 
results within ourselves. Since skilful physicians are not always at 
hand, would it not be better to purify the atmosphere than to rail at 
the patient? Those who have passed through this process seem to 
have wondrous little pity for those who are still struggling with its 
horrors, and very little care to aid them. Yet if it be disease, does 
it not claim pity, and would it not be well to try some other remedy 
than hard knocks for its cure?’ What though these sick youths do 
mourn and lament somewhat wearisomely, and we feel vexed, on 
bright May mornings, to have them try to persuade us that this 
beautiful green earth, with all its flowers and bird-notes, is no better 
than a vast hospital? Consider, it is a relief to the delirious to rave 
audibly, and few, like Professor Teufelsdrock, have strength to keep 
a whole Satanic school in the soul from spouting aloud. What says 


the benign Uhland ? 


“If our first lays too piteous have been, 
And you have feared our tears would never cease, 
If we too gloomily life’s prose have seen, 
Nor suffered Man nor Mouse to dwell in peace, 
Yet pardon us for our youth’s sake. The vine 
Must weep from her crushed grapes the generous wine ; 
Not without pain the precious beverage flows ; 
Thus joy and power may yet spring from the woes 
Which have so wearied every long-tasked ear ;” &c. 


There is no getting rid of the epidemic of the season, however an- 
noying and useless it may seem. You cannot cough down an Influ- 
enza ; it will cough you down. 

Why young people will just now profess themselves so very 
miserable, for no better reason than that assigned by the poet to 


some “ inquiring friends,” 


“ Nought doT mourn I e’er possess’d, 
I grieve that I cannot be blessed ;” 


I have here no room to explain. Enough that there has for some 
time prevailed a sickliness of feeling, whose highest water-mark may 
be found in the writings of Byron. He is the “ power man” (as the 
Germans call him, meaning perhaps the power-loom !) who has woven 
into one tissue all those myriad threads, tear-stained and dull-gray 
with which the malignant spiders of speculation had filled the ma- 
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chine shop of society, and by so doing has, though I admit, unin- 
tentionally, conferred benefits upon us incalculable for a long time to 
come. He has lived through this experience for us, and shown us 
that the natural fruits of indulgence in such a temper are disso- 
nance, cynicism, irritability, and all uncharitableness. Accordingly, 
since his time the evil has lessened. With this warning before them, 
let the young examine that world, which seems at times so deformed 
by evils and endless contradictions, 


“ Control them and subdue, transmute, bereave 
Of their bad influence, and the good receive.” 


Grief loses half its charm when we find that others have endured 

the same to a higher degree, and lived through it. Nor do I believe 

that the misanthropy of Byron ever made a single misanthrope ; that 

his scepticism, so uneasy end sorrowful beneath its thin mask of 

levity, ever made a single sceptic. I know those whom it has cured 

of their yet half-developed errors. I believe it has cured thousands. ) 
As supplying materials for the history of opinion, then, Byron’s 

poems will be valuable. And as a poet, I believe posterity will assign 

him no obscure place, though he will probably be classed far beneath 

some who have exercised a less obvious or immediate influence 

on their own times ; beneath the noble Three of whom [ am yet to 

speak, whose merits are immortal, because their tendencies are to- 

wards immortality, and all whose influence must be a growing influ- 

ence ; beneath Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth. 
Before proceeding to discuss these last, for which there is hardly 

room in the present paper, I would be allowed to conclude this divi- 

sion of my subject with a fine passage in which Shelley speaks of 

Byron. I wish to quote it, because it is of kindred strain with what 

Walter Scott and Rogers (in his “ Italy”) have written about their 

much abused compeer. It is well for us to see great men judging so 

gently, and excusing so generously, faults from which they them- 

selves are entirely free; faults at which men of legs genius, and less 

purity too, found it so easy and pleasant to rail. 1 quote it in pre- 

ference to any thing from Scott and Rogers, because I presume it to 

be less generally known. 

In apostrophizing Venice, Shelley says 


“ Perish! let there only be 
Floating o’er thy hearthless sea, 
Asthe garment of thy sky 
Clothes the world immortally, 

One remembrance more sublime 
Than the tattered pall of Time, 
Which scarce hides thy visage wan ; 
That a tempest-cleaving swan 

Of the songs of Albion, 
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GOD. 


Driven from his ancestral streams 
By the might of evil dreams, 

Found a nest in thee ; and Ocean 

Welcomed him with such emotion 

That its joy grew his, and sprung 

From his lips like music flung 

O’er a mighty thunder-fit 

Chastening terror ;— What though yet 
Poesy’s unfailing river, 

Which through Albion winds for ever ; 
Lashing with melodious wave 
Many a sacred poet’s grave, 

Mourn its latest nursling fled ! 

What though thou, with all thy dead, 
Scarce can for this fame repay 
Aught thine own; —oh, rather say 
Though thy sins and slaveries foul 
Overcloud a sun-like soul ! 

As the ghost of Homer clings 

Round Scamander’s wasting springs ; 
As divinest Shakspeare’s might 

Fills Avon and the world with light ; 
Like omniscient power, which he 
Imaged ’mid mortality ; 

As the love from Petrarch’s urn 

Yet amid yon hills doth burn, 

A quenchless lamp by which the heart 
Sees things unearthly ; so thou art, 
Mighty spirit; so shall be 
The city that did refuge thee.” 


( To be continued.) 


GOD. 


A MEDITATION, TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF M. DE LAMARTINE. 
To M. the Abbe F. De la Mennais. 


Yes! my mind loves to throw aside its chains, 
And laying down the load of human cares, 
Letting my senses roam this earthly world, 
To that of spirits I ascend with ease. 

There, with this universe beneath my feet, 

I soar through possibility’s free fields: 

My soul feels straightened in this prison vast ; 
I fain would dwell where no horizon bounds. 


Like to a rain-drop into ocean shed, 

The infinite into itself absorbs my thought. 

There, queen of space and of eternity, 

It dares to mete immensity and time, 

ae the void, throughout existence sweep, 

Of God conceive the essence inconceivable. 

But when I seek my feelings to portray, 

All words expire in efforts impotent ; 

The mind ti it speaks, the failing tongue 
Gives but vain sounds, the shadows of my thoughts. 


. 


GOD. 


God formed for mind two diverse languages. 
In sounds articulate one flies through air ; 
This meagre language among men is learned, 
Sufficing for our wants in exile here, 

And, following mortals in their fickle lot, 
Changes with clime, or perishes with time. 


Sublime, eternal, universal, vast, 

The other is the inborn tongue of mind ; 

Not a dead sound thrown out into the air, 

But, heard within the heart, a living word. 

We hear, explain, and speak it with the soul; 

And felt within, it touches, lights, and burns, 
While of its fires the mind can speak alone 

Through sighs, glows, thrills, ardent interpreters. 
Tis heaven’s own language which we use in prayer, 
And known by tender Tove alone on earth. 


In the pure regions where I love to soar, 
Comes too enthusiasm to teach it me ; 

’*Mid this dark night, she is my only torch ; 
Better than reason she the world explains. 

She is my guide, [ wish her to be thine,— 
Come then and mount upon her wings of fire.— 
Quickly the world is vanished from our sight, 
Time we pass by, we clear the bounds of space, 
And in the eternal order of reality, 

Here are we standing face to face with Truth ! 


This universal star, setting and rising not, 
Is God, the mighty All, the self-adored. 
He is, all is in him, vastness and time 
Are of his boundless being the mere elements ; 
age his abode, Eternity his age, 

is glance is day, his image is the world ; 
In His hand’s shadow lives the universe. 
Being in waves forth gushing from his breast, 
Like a stream nourished by a mighty spring, 
Rolls on, and comes,—to end,—where all begins. 


Unlimited, like him, his perfect works 

Bless, as they rise, the hand that gives them birth: 
Each breath of His peoples infinity. 

To will and do, to be and to produce, with him are one. 
Drawing from self, to self referring all, 

His law supreme is but his supreme will ; 

But without feebleness and shade, this will 

Is order, power, wisdom, and right at once. 

O’er all that can be does His pleasure rule. 

The void to Him rises by just degrees. 

Love, knowledge, strength, beauty, and youth 

He gives, unceasing and exhaustless still ; 

And, filling nothingness with precious gifts, 

From the last ranks of being can form gods. 

But these created gods, sons of His power, 

The eternal distance mark from them to Him, 

By nature tending to their being’s source, 

The end to all — sufficing for himself. 


See, see the God that every mind adores ; 
Whom Abraham served, of whom Pythagoras dreamed, 
— Socrates declared, by Plato glimpsed ; — 
he God the universe, to reason tells ; 
Whom justice waits for, whom misfortune hopes, 
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And whom Christ came at last to show to earth! 
No more a god the handy-work of man, 

A god to error by imposture preached, 

A god disgraced by his false servants’ hands, 


Whom our fond ancestors with fear adored. 
He is alone, is one, is just, is good ; 
Earth sees His work, His name in heaven is known. 


Happy who knows Him, happier who adores! 
Who, while the world is ignorant or offends, 
Alone, by the night’s star-lamps’ holy light 
Mounts to the sanctuary, where faith leads him in, 
And there, by love and gratitude consumed, 

Like incense, in his presence, burns his soul ! 

But, to mount up to him, our spirits bowed 

Must borrow strength and courage from on high. 
On wings of flame must be our flight to heaven. 
Love and desire are to the soul its wings. 


Why was not I born in an age, when men, 
Young and yet scarcely from his hands sent forth, 
Near God by time, by innocence more near, 
Conversed with Him, and in his presence walked ! 
Why saw I not the world on its first day ! 

Why on his first awaking heard not man! 

To him all spake of thee, thou of thyself. 

The universe breathed forth thy majesty ; 

And nature, fresh from its Creator’s hand, 
Blazoned in every sense its author’s name. 

This name, since hidden ‘neath the rust of time, 
Shone on thy works in brilliant characters. 

Man in the past went only back to thee ; 

He called his father, and ‘Thou said’st, I am. 


Thy voice long deigned to teach him like a child, 
Long did’st thou will to lead him by the hand. 
How oft to him thy glory didst thou show 

In Shinar’s valleys and by Mamre’s oaks, 

In Horeb’s bush, or on the sacred hill 

Where Moses to the Hebrews gave the Law. 
These sons of Jacob, first-born of man-kind, 

From thee received the manna forty years ; 

Thou mov’dst their souls by living oracles, 

By miracles thou spakest to their eyes, 

And when they thee forgot, thy angels came 

To wake thy memory in their faithless breasts. 
Yet, like a stream far from its source, at last 

This pure remembrance in its course grew changed, 
And by degrees the gloomy night of time 

Eclipsed the shining rays of this old star. 

‘Thou spak’st no more, age and forgetfulness 
Wasted the name impressed upon thy works, 
Faith dimmer grew, as centuries passed by, 

And man placed doubt betwixt the world and thee. 
Yes, for thy glory, Lord, this world is old, 

Thy name, thy trace, thy memory it has lost, 

And to refind them we must, in its course, 

Mount, ’gainst the current, the long stream of time. 
Nature, the heavens, the eye in vain regards; 
Unseen the God, man wonders at the shrine. 

He sees, he vainly fellows through the wilds above 
The course mysterious of their thousand suns; 

No longer does he recognize the guiding hand. 

A constant wonder ceases to be strange, 
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As yesterday they shone, to-morrow will they ; 
Who knows where first their glorious path began ? 
Who, if this torch, that shines and fructifies, 

Ever for a first time rose upon the world ? 

Our fathers saw not its first bright career, 

And endless days have no beginning day. 


In vain upon this moral world thy care 

In mighty changes makes thy presence seen. 

In vain do human empires, in thy sport, 

Pass on from sway to sway, from hand to hand; 
Our eyes, accustomed to vicissitudes, 

Coldly from habit upon glory look ; 

Ages have seen these mighty strokes of fate, 

The play is trite, man drowsy goes to sleep. 
Wake us, great God! Oh speak and change the world! 
Thy high creativeeword let the void hear! 

*Tis time! arise! Come from thy long repose. 
Another universe from chaos draw ! 

New sights are wanting to our sleepy eyes, 

New miracles, to suit our wavering minds. 
Change the now voiceless order of the sky, 
Before our darkened sight launch a new sun; 
Crush this abode, not for thy glory meet, 

Show us thyself, and force us to believe ! 

But ere the hour, when in the empty sky 

The sun shall cease to light the universe, 

The moral sun’s o’ershaded light, perchance, 
Shall slowly cease to beam upon the mind; 

And when this mighty lamp shall be destroyed, 
The universe will plunge in endless night. 

Then thou wilt smite and break thy useless work, 
When blasted wrecks from age to age shall tell, 
“T alone am! without me can be nought! 

* Man from believing ceased, — he ceased to be !” 


BARBITO. 


A SPANISH NOUVELLETTE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF G. VON GAEL. 


*O Thor, der wahnen konnte, dasz ein Fodter, 
Der wieder aufstiind bei Gelegenheit, 
Noch alles, was und wie er es verliesz, 
In seinem Hause wiederfinden wiirde !” 


In the days of Philip II. of Spain, there lived in the province of 


New Castile, on the banks of the Xucar, Don Lopez, a wealthy and 
worthy hidalgo. He'was good-tempered, active, and hale; kept an 
excellent table, and of course had many friends ; and was in all his in- 
tercourse and dealings with others, most benevolent and disinterest- 
ed. He superadded to his hospitable disposition a quaint propensity 
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for, and an inexhaustible ingenuity in, devising and executing all 
manner of agreeable surprises intended to promote the enjoyment 
and good cheer of his visiters and guests. The latter, in return for 
the gratification they derived from the exercise of his genius and the 
extension of his liberality, extolled him to the skies as the most boun- 
tiful of entertainers and hosts. Thus nothing seemed wanting to 
perfect the happiness of the estimable Don. He was exact and 
zealous in his devotions; loved and honored his king; feared the 
Holy Inquisition ; and rigidly performed every thing which, in those 
days, his duty as a genuine and loyal Spaniard exacted from him to 
secure the salvation of his soul, the honor of his name and charac- 
ter, and the peace and comfort of his body. 

Don Lopez rose daily with the sun, and strolled with glad- 
some heart through his verdant meadows and luxuriant fields, to in- 
hale the delicious and healthful fragrance of flowers with which the 
morning breeze is so richly laden. There having watched the 
brightening roses of the sky, he loved to witness the light of heaven 
impart its most delightful hues and most animating charms to the 
vast Picture of Nature, which seldom indeed presents its darker sha- 
dows or gloomier aspects to the eye of the happy. It is in the 
matin hour that the heart, more softly attuned than usual, and more 
susceptible of kindly influences, yields itself up cheerfully and joy- 
ously to grateful emotion, to virtuous resolutions, and pious adora- 
tion. Hence the delight which the happy and the pure in heart 
enjoy when wandering forth in the clear light and balmy air of the 
early day — while the wretched, the wicked, and the evil-disposed, 
prefer and select, for their perambulations and prowlings, the murky 
air and sombre season of midnight obscurity. 

During one of his customary bliss-inspiring morning walks, when 
his heart was unusually dilated with sensations of complacency, and 
expanded by sentiments of diffusive benevolence, Don Lopez, in the 
exuberance of his delight, suddenly interrupting the train of his 
bland meditations, burst forth in the following strain : 

“Gracious Heaven! how have I ever deserved the least portion 
of these superabundant benefits and blessings which have been so 
lavishly conferred on me! Ihave the honor to belong to the chief 
nation of the earth; I participate in her prosperity, her glory, and 
her renown; I have fought under the banners of her most distin- 
guished warriors, and have been wounded in her service ; I witnessed 
the triumph of her arms and the discomfiture of her enemies ; | 
saw Francis I. captured at Pavia. If ever mishap befel me, it was 
only when I was denounced to the Holy Office as a heretic. But 
that was in consequence of a mistake committed by one of her con- 
fidential familiars ; and the three thousand ducats wherewith I pro- 
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cured my liberation, were a trifle unworthy of a thought in 
comparison with my life. In the innermost recesses of my heart, in 
the most secret aspirations of my soul, I now feel no want unsup- 
plied, no wish ungratified. My wife is an accomplished, high-bred, 
and noble minded woman, possessing excellent domestic qualities 
and most superior household qualifications, and is withal handsome, 
modest, chaste, affable, kindly attentive, and most devotedly attached 
tome. Our habits and souls are congenial, our hearts and dispo- 
sitions perfectly harmonize, our views and wishes mutually coin- 
cide; and the dear creature moreover contrives— though this I 
might almost fancy a grievance —to deprive me of all occasion for 
scolding the domestics, who, I doubt not, do frequently deserve se- 
verer treatment than they receive. In all my manifold concerns 
and relations, the only matter which supplies some faint cause for 
discontent, is, that we are not blessed with children — those dear 
pledges of conjugal affection, and precious hostages which the mar- 
ried give to society for its conservation in well-being. But how 
could poor frail human nature endure the superlative bliss of exist- 
ence, if some small modicum of care and sorrow were not permit. 
ted to counterbalance the preponderance of our felicity? We 
should undoubtedly expire from mere inanition in the dead calm of 
happiness, if a side current from the gale of adversity were not, in 
some instances, directed to waft a renovating breeze over us, and 
‘fan the fire of joy!’ Besides, to make amends for this depri- 
vation, have I not several young relatives, and a numerous body of 
excellent and estimable friends whom I love, who deserve my love, 
and who love me in return? ‘These compose a sort of volunteer 
family, congregated for our mutual delight and gratification. Our 
interests and our affections are in unison; [I delight in their compa- 
ny and conversation; and they, for the sake of their own happi- 
ness and mine, are attached to me by heartfelt and inseparable ties. 
They are, without exception, very correct in their manners and de- 
portment — very unassuming and unpretending. In their conduct, 
only one thing surprises me; and that is, the singular fact, that on 
all subjects and on all occasions, their opinions invariably coincide 
with mine. But this cannot be from affectation or design. Why 
should they stoop to flatter me? It is true I give them free access 
to my table, and make them participants of all my pleasures; but 
surely a dinner or an evening party cannot be the price of such de- 
basement! The pious father Ignacio, likewise, who is my constant 
guest and confidential friend, never says that man could live on air. 
Nor would he be likely to misappreciate the value of life, for verily 
he can, with the nicest judgment, discriminate between the poultry 
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of Cuenca and the venison of Badajoz, and never yet have I known 
him to mistake the wines of Biscay for those of La Mancha.” 

At the conclusion of this placid soliloquy, the worthy Don Lopez 
felt nevertheless as if a slight misgiving or faint incipient doubt 
was lurking in his heart and gradually creeping over his mind. But 
this was nothing else than the buoyant reaction of his own ever- 
restless and enterprising spirit, which, having lost all patience at the 
unwonted length of his monologue, now twitched the top of his ear, 
Socratically as it were, to divert his mind to other and more pleas- 
ing cogitations. 

“ How would it be,” pondered he mentally, placing the tip of his 
forefinger thoughtfully at the angle formed by the intersection of the 
nose with his right eye —“ how would it be, if I were shortly to 
prepare some new and unexpected treat for my trusty friends and 
boon companions — a treat that shall, in novelty and peculiarity, 
surpass all the ingenious devices and comic scenes wherewith I have 
heretofore astonished and delighted them? How, if I were to ac- 
complish this by a process which, though in truth and fact a repre- 
sentation, may yet be regarded as exactly the reverse of what is 
generally understood by a scene.” 

After brief reflection on the new project which he had thus sud- 
denly and singularly conceived, he decided to carry it promptly into 
execution ; and with that view he resolved to disappear at once — to 
make his exit apparently from the stage of sublunary life and action 
—Zin short, to withdraw himself from the circle of his dear 
friends precisely as one who has died and is buried ! 

“What a change, what an incredible alteration!” exclaimed he, 
smiling and rubbing his hands in an extravagance of delight at the 
surprise he would cause and the sympathy he would excite. — “ What 
a sudden and thorough transition,” added he, “ from sorrow to joy, 
from gloom to gratulation, in the countenances of my relatives and 
friends, when, after a six months’ absence, I shall return to them 
again! What an agreeable, delicious, and most exquisite transi- 
lience from the deepest distress to the most lively delight! Yea, 
most likely I shall witness the wildest ecstasy when I again present 
myself among them suddenly, as though I had dropped from the 
clouds, and greet them with the consoling words—‘ dry your tears ! 
comfort ye your hearts! lo, I am restored to you again!’ ” 

This conceit of immolating himself temporarily, that his friends 
might enjoy the delight of surprise at his unexpected resurrection and 
return, had the greater attraction for the honest-hearted and simple- 
minded Don, inasmuch as he knew that he would therein be follow- 
ing a high and most illustrious example. Shortly before this period, 
the world-renowned Charles V. of clock and empire regulating me- 
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mory, had made the famous grand experiment of an ante-mortem fu- 
neral, in his cloister at Placentia in Estramadura ; and Don Lopez 
prided himself not a little in being able to imitate so distinguished a 
personage, and cite a monarch’s conduct asa precedent for the con- 
templated step, which he knew involved the celebration of his own 
obsequies during the continuance of his natural life. Delighted 
with the excellence of his plot, he at once determined to carry it 
out within the following week, and concerted his measures accord- 
ingly. 

He had a man-servant who was unbounded obedience personified. 
If he was commanded to listen, he listened with mouth and ears; if 
he was commanded to laugh, he laughed with all the faculties of 
soul and body ; and when his master directed him to follow, he at- 
tended him as faithfully as his own shadow. ‘To this dutiful creature 
Don Lopez confided his plans, and communicated the necessary in- 
structions for carrying them fully into execution. 

On the next morning our candidate for funereal honors feigned . 
himself sick. He grew worse rapidly, and became day after 
day more seriously and alarmingly unwell. Physicians were 
duly summoned, consultations were held in due form and with 
punctilious ceremony ; and the Don’s case was considered the more 
dangerous, inasmuch as he had not, in conformity with the 
mode of practice then prescribed by the worshipful medical 
faculty of Spain, been bled profusely four times within the first 
forty-eight hours after the commencement of the attack, besides be- 
ing cupped behind the ears, and blistered on the calves of his legs 
and the soles of his feet. The patient visibly grew weaker, first 
gave peremptory orders to dismiss the physicians and throw their 
pills and prepared doses out of the window, then refused to admit 
the visits of his sympathizing friends, and finally excluded even his 
afflicted wife and nephews from his chamber. Pedrillo, his attached 
and trusty servant, was alone allowed to remain, whereby ample lei- 
sure and opportunity were secured for prosecuting the scheme in 
hand to a successful issue. In compliance with his master’s direc- 
tions, Pedrillo had already procured a wooden image as large as life, 
and disguised it in such a manner as made it strongly resemble Don 
Lopez in form and features. While this subject was undergoing the 
process of final preparation and revision to fit it for solemn public 
exhibition, the patient rose from his death-bed, rapidly recovered his 
health, strength, and florid complexion ; and, leaving the house pri- 
vately, galloped off post-haste to Cadiz, where, under an assumed 
name, he took passage for the Netherlands. In due season his death 
was formally announced by Pedrillo ; and the wooden representative 
of the valiant Spaniard, having, by the dutiful and mourning atten- 
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dant, been properly enshrouded and encoffined, was with solemn 
pomp, and the customary ceremonies, but amid extraordinary de- 
monstrations of public grief and private sorrow, deposited in the 
ancient family vault. 

Ah, generous Don Lopez! couldst thou have sent but a single 
glance into thy deserted home, deeply wouldst thou have regretted 
having brought down distress and mourning on so many sensitive 
hearts! All the bells of Cuenca were tolled in solemn concord at 
the funeral ; the corpse, surrounded by priests and other dignitaries 
of the church, and followed by seven pious brotherhoods and the 
representatives of thirteen convents, was conveyed, with grave dig- 
nity and befitting pomp, to the last receptacle of mortal remains. 
The procession regularly halted before each of the seventeen priories 
of the city, but delayed longest before that of St. Egidius. The 
pious and facund father Ignacio delivered the funeral sermon; and 
the precentor chanted in shuddering bass the De profundis, which 
came so warmly from his heart, and so entirely engrossed the full 
power and compass of his voice, that the ears of the audience 
tingled with the sound during the two succeeding months. <A 
formal mass for the repose of the dead was proclaimed, and all the 
beggars of Cuenca (who, according to the usage of those days, 
were required to collect the necessary sum in paper bags, as they 
might not touch with bare hands the money destined for so sacred 
a purpose,) were promised to be recompensed for their services by 
a week’s entertainment on rich conventual soup at the portal of St. 
James’s Hospital. In short, nothing was omitted that the solemnity 
of the ceremony and the occasion, and due respect for the memory 
of the lamented deceased, required ; and every thing so conclusively 
demonstrated the sincere sympathy and distress of the collected 
multitude, that the chief undertaker felt himself constrained to thank 
the crowd, in the name and in behalf of the mourning family, rela- 
tives, and friends, for their attendance and participation. “ Really, 
my dear neighbors,” exclaimed he, with emphatic gesture, “ it was 
nobly, grandly, splendidly done! We are well pleased and perfectly 
satisfied.” 

In the meantime, Don Lopez, favored by propitious breezes, had 
safely arrived in the Netherlands. ‘There he determined to enter 
the army during his proposed six months’ exile, as he of all things 
abhorred a life of inaction and indolence. Here, too, kind fortune 
favored him with an opportunity to accomplish his purpose, for the 
campaign was opening anew, and the services of gentlemen of high 
birth were exceedingly welcome. On repairing to head-quarters, 
moreover, he happily arrived just in season to participate in achiev- 
ing the victory of St. Quentin, and to lose the little finger of his 
left hand in the action. The newspapers of the day did not fail to 
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proclaim this fact with due emphasis and amplification ; but as 
Don Lopez modestly maintained the strictest incognito, they could 
not otherwise fix their laurel-wreathed passports to immortal re- 
nown on their favorite hero’s brow, than by designating him as 
“the Knight of the Three Stars, and the Bobtail Charger !” 

The faithful Pedrillo, having strictly fulfilled all his master’s in. 
structions relative to the inhumation of the sham corpse, speedily 
followed him abroad, and detailed to him the splendor and pomp of 
the obsequies, as fully and minutely as we have chronicled them 
above. But the considerate servant studiously refrained from 
describing the full extent of the distress and woe which the lamented 
death had caused, lest the recital should induce Don Lopez to 
swerve and recede from the design which he had formed and was 
so prosperously pursuing. He contented himself with permitting 
his master to enjoy the consoling and comfortable conviction that 
his demise was very generally bewailed. Nevertheless he deemed 
it but sheer justice to inform him, that when he left Cuenca, none of 
the friends and acquaintances of the deceased seemed to be so 
utterly inconsolable, so wholly engrossed by the consciousness of 
his irreparable loss, as —Barbito. 

Barsiro — my most sentimental reader, pray excuse the truth — 
was a dog from the Pyrenees, as beautiful as he was active, and 
as strong as he was faithful. Don Lopez had reared him with 
great care, and now felt grieved at heart that he had left the trusty 
favorite at home, doomed to whine piteously and in vain for the 
loss of his master, and moan over the deprivation of his accustomed 
attendance. He vowed mentally, that in the event of his safe re- 
turn to his own domicile and happy fireside, he would thencefor- 
ward supply the attached quadruped daily with a mess of fatted 
conies, guinea fowls roasted whole, wheat bread sopped in milk, for 
his meals, adding a delicious olla podrida by way of dessert. In 
the interim, however, he concluded to make no change in his plans 
and purposes. 

That he might the more certainly persevere in his enterprise, and 
bring his project to the contemplated close, Don Lopez interdicted 
all curiosity on the part of his servant concerning accounts from 
or occurrences at Cuenca. ‘This regulation he insisted on and 
enforced with as much strictness as if he were himself included 
within the letter and spirit of the injunction, conducting himself at 
all times with as much caution and circumspection in this particular, 
as though he were skulking from pursuit in the Philippines or at 
Acapulco. This procedure enabled him to adhere to his resolution 
rigidly during a long period without regret, or feeling more than an 
occasional faint longing for the comforts of home. — But . all sub- 
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lunary things are transitory, and subject to the law of change. 
The pursuit of even the most cherished object is not exempt from 
this fatality even the proud fame of conquest ceases to charm, 
and gradually begins to pall on the temper, however inspiringly it 
may affect those who, reclining at home on their soft sofas, listen 
to the triumphal shout, and echo the vociferous plaudits of the mul- 
titude. Don Lopez had now enacted his part during five busy 
months, when suddenly he became weary of the adventure, and 
resolved to return to Cuenca. But here the mischances and dis- 
appointment to which the calculations of mortals — more especially 
of those who have enlisted under the fitful banner of Mars — are 
exposed, suddenly befel him. Pedrillo, his faithful and devoted 
servant, among other accidents and misadventures which he en- 
countered at his master’s side, found a glorious death in a rencontre 
with the insolent foe—a contingency which assuredly neither of 
them had previously taken into account, though therein they were 
by no means singular. As misfortunes moreover seldom come 
singly, this distressing casualty was soon followed by another not 
less unexpected and rather more embarrassing. At the close of a 
fierce and bloody engagement, in which he had particularly and 
pre-eminently distinguished himself by daring and active bravery, 
Don Lopez was surrounded by a squadron of the enemy, and taken 
prisoner. He fell into the hands of a brave knight of Bretagne, who 
carried him to his castle, and confined him in his strong-hold till the 
termination of the war; which happy event, unfortunately for our 
hero errant, did not take place till after he had endured a captivity 
and confinement of two years. During this tedious period not the 
slightest information from New Castile reached him; and he was 
permitted to see nothing beyond the barred windows of his gloomy 
prison but the smoke-blackened chimneys of Quinpercorentin. 

Meanwhile many changes had occurred at Cuenca. The sym- 
pathy and sorrow felt and manifested at the death of Don Lopez 
were much too vehement to last long. ‘This is notoriously a pecu- 
liarity characteristic of all violent mental emotions — else who could 
endure or survive them? It serves, besides, as an apology for the 
human heart, excusing our frailties or infirmities to our own judg- 
ment. In the particular case before us, as in many more which 
doubtless have fallen under the observant reader’s notice in his own 
vicinage, the excessive grief of the relatives and friends soon sub- 
sided into more placid feelings, and finally yielded even to the 
worldly calculations of that sordid, but, alas, very prevalent pas- 
sion — self-interest. 

Prudence had ever been one of the prominent virtues of our 


worthy Castilian. ‘To assure himself that he should on his return 
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find his house, personal property, and landed estate, precisely as he 
left it, he bequeathed the whole of his possessions to his beloved 
wife. Donna Beatrice was a provident and economical lady, and 
withal so wedded to order and system, that no consideration would 
have induced her to displace even a chair from the spot which it 
had occupied during the fifteen years that had elapsed since her 
marriage; and sooner would the Spanish throne itself have suffered 
triple change, than a single bureau in her domicile be removed from 
its allotted locality with her consent. Don Lopez well knew 
the staidness of his wife’s character, and that alone had been suffi- 
cient to put his mind perfectly at ease; but to make assurance 
doubly sure, he used the precaution to write his last will and testa- 
ment himself — after having duly considered that, as a man of sane 
mind and sound body, he was perfectly competent to the per- 
formance. 

The will, with other valuable papers, was found in the mahogany 
secretary of the supposed deceased a day or two after the funeral ; 
but his nephews, who had long calculated on inheriting his estates, 
and whose grief for his untimely dissolution was rapidly dissipated 
by the discovery of this untoward disposition of his property, did 
not hesitate to attack and denounce the document, though it was 
the sole reliance of the disconsolate widow, whom it exclusively 
favored. 'They at once proceeded to litigate the matter, feeing 
eminent and astute counsel, whose prying eyes soon discovered that 
here and there a comma occupied the place of a colon in the dis- 
puted instrument, and that certain words therein were connected 
by a hyphen, which ought to have been written apart—and vice 
versa. ‘They accordingly carried the case before the corregidors of 
Cuenca, who, after a long and tedious investigation, deemed it of 
sufficient importance to refer it to the oydors of Valencia, by whom, 
after a similar process and sundry rehearings of parties, it was in 
turn transmitted to the chancellors of Granada. These, in con- 
sequence and consideration of the facts set forth and proved, that 
in the litigated will there was occasionally a colon wanting or a 
hyphen superfluous, unanimously pronounced it informal and insuf- 
ficient, and adjudged the inheritance to the nephews, as heirs at 
law. - 

So the matter was determined and disposed of in the court of 
last resort, and the appellants accordingly took possession of all 
and singular the estates and properties, real, personal, and mixed, 
whereof the said Don Lopez died seized and possessed, saving al- 
ways and excepting alone the mansion house, furniture, and plate of 
said deceased, which the court declared to be reserved and set 
apart to the sole use, possession, and behoof of the widow, Donna 
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Beatrice, and which she was thenceforward permitted to enjoy un- 
molested. As the tastes, habits, and desires of the truly bereaved 
lady had ever been restricted within moderate bounds and kept 
under due restraint ; as no part of her furniture was required to be 
given up or removed; as her chocolate pot could continue to main- 
tain its customary stand on the table; and as the cage of her 
favorite green parrot was permitted to remain suspended in its 
wonted nook — the loss of her lawsuit grieved her only inasmuch 
as it reminded her of the loss of her husband ; and she soon relapsed 
into her former quiet and contented, secluded and contemplative 
mode of life. 

Reports of these occurrences spread rapidly not only through the 
immediate vicinity, but reached also the adjoining provinces. Don 
Lopez had no sooner been restored to liberty, than, heartily tired 
of his adventure, and sick of the project for surprising his friends, 
he hurried towards his home with at least as eager haste as he had 
left it. Ina tavern at Saragossa he learned, with the utmost as- 
tonishment, the singular events that had transpired at Cuenca 
during his absence ; but the reflection that his nephews, kind and 
affectionate as they had always been, would hear of his return with 
not more surprise than joy, reconciled him to the tidings he had 
heard. But now, instead of occupying his mind with the splendid 
and uprecedented feast wherewith he intended to usher in his re-ap- 
pearance at home —and at which he designed, to the mutual grati- 
fication of himself and his friends, but to the special astonishment 
of the latter, to drop in among them as it were from the skies — he 
could think of no better employment than to wend his way back as 
speedily as possible, and comfort his wife, by assuring her that his 
feigned death and temporary disappearance was merely a good 
practical joke, and his long-protracted absence wholly undesigned 
and not altogether attributable to his own fault. 

Confident of a hearty welcome, and intimately acquainted with 
all the turnings and windings in the interior of his dwelling-house, 
he immediately hastened thither on his arrival at Cuenca, and en- 
tering, proceeded at once to his wife’s customary sitting-room. 
Here he found the most sedate and serene Donna Beatrice seated on 
the self-same chair, on the self-same spot, and engaged in the self- 
same employment — netting fringes for the window curtains of St. 
Mary’s chapel— precisely as she had been when he left her. He 
advanced with a joy-lit countenance, and all the impatience of an 
affectionate husband. But Donna Beatrice, who possibly was then 
thinking of, though undoubtedly she did not expect to see him, no soon- 
er beheld his face and form, than she began to cross herself devoutly ; 
and falling on her knees before the image of the holy St. James of 
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Compostella — “ Ah, dear spirit of my deceased husband !” she stam- 
mered forth, “dome no harm! thou knowest that I never caused 
thee care or sorrow!” Don Lopez endeavored to approach nearer, 
to convince her of the fact that he was yet an inhabitant of the sub. 
lunary sphere ; but, in tenfold alarm, she covered her face with her 
kerchief, and exclaimed — “ Help, holy virgin! help! Touch me not, 
my dear husband, but go thy way in peace, in God’s name! Spare 
my feelings and my life! If thy soul be troubled or disquieted, I 
will cause a hundred masses to be said for thy repose ; but pass on, 
I conjure thee! Thy presence kills me !” 

The disconcerted hidalgo, perceiving that his wife actually mistook 
him for his ghost, and was too much overcome by terror and alarm 
to be able to hear or comprehend his words, knew not whether to 
laugh or weep. To re-assure her, however, and restore her to the 
use of her faculties, he judged it advisable to present himself before 
her in the company of a mutual friend; and with that purpose he 
hastily retreated, and ran to the monastery of St. Jerome, to seek 
the pious father Ignacio in his cell. 

The diligent and zealous monk had just finished copying the last 
sermon of a missionary from Gallicia, which he meant to appropri- 
ate to his own use, and the subject whereof was spiritual apparitions, 
and the various forms which they assume when the Evil One seeks to 
lead sinful mortals into temptation. This sermon he intended to 
preach in rotation in each of the six nunneries of Cuenca. Scarcely 
had Don Lopez crossed the sill of the silent cell, and opened his 
lips to announce his safe return to his friend, when the pious father, 
who had entire and implicit faith in ghosts, and was then wholly ab- 
sorbed in the subject, became pale and petrified with terror. The 
Don, greatly concerned at the consternation in whjch he had left 
his wife, and now equally astounded by the stolid stare of his scarce 
conscious friend, hastily seized and pulled the priest’s sleeve. ‘The 
pious man, thus aroused, gradually recovered the use of his facul- 
ties and limbs, of which he was no sooner aware, than, from fear of 
the Devil or the ghost of the hidalgo, he made a hazardous but suc- 
cessful leap past his visitor, through the narrow doorway, and, with- 
out looking back, thus precipitately evacuated the premises. 

Don Lopez now began seriously to doubt whether the mind of the 
poor prior was altogether sane, and deemed it advisable to seek the 
aid of persons more rational. ‘This determination he came to very 
seasonably, as the bells of the monastery had already for several 
minutes been sounding an alarm ; and he observed on his retreat, as 
he closed the portal, that the prior and a posse of monks, whose 
heads were one and all ensconced in huge cowls, strode hastily to 
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wards the deserted cell, evidently prepared and resolved to perform 
the ceremonies of practical exorcism. 

The sight of them and their equipments drove him with all expe- 
dition from the portal. He now concluded forthwith to visit his 
nephews, who, he flattered himself with believing, would give him a 
kinder reception than he had hitherto met with. Chance here came 
to his aid, and saved him the fatigue of a walk, for he had not pro- 
ceeded many paces when he saw the younger of his dear relatives 
approaching. Don Lopez greeted him very affectionately ; but per- 
ceiving that he stared wildly in his face, without manifesting any 
evidence of recognition, he inquired whether he no longer knew his 
uncle? The young man, being a thorough disbeliever in the mat- 
ter of ghosts and apparitions, betrayed no such symptoms of alarm 
or dismay as the Donna and the prior had evinced ; but continued 
to gaze steadily in the hidalgo’s face for a minute or two, and then 
burst into an obstreperous horse-laugh. 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Don Lopez thereupon, “I have at 
length found a rational being!” He then proceeded to relate how 
his dear wife and the pious prior had failed to recognize him as a 
living being made up of palpable flesh and blood, but had even mis- 
taken him for a ghost, though he was in fact and truth any thing but 
such an incorporeal, insubstantial entity — none other, indeed, than 
the veritable good Don Lopez. He explained to the nephew, who 
had ever been his special favorite, the nature and purpose of his dis- 
appearance, and the cause of his prolonged absence — observing that, 
as he had now returned to his own hearth and home, it was but rea- 
sonable that he should enjoy his own again; to which end, it was 
consequently not more just than necessary that his beloved nephews 
should restore the estates and property whereof they had somewhat 
prematurely taken possession. 

His young friend, however, was a native Andalusian, who could 
not very readily comprehend a joke ; and when the old gentleman 
concluded his narrative, the graceless varlet laughed but the more 
obstreperously, and said — “Go thy way, my good fellow, and be 
content ; thou hast trumped up a very delectable story, but if thou 
be not on thy guard, the repetition of thy tale will procure thee far 
more kicks than coppers.” 

This unexpected reply utterly confounded the worthy Don—a 
result which was certainly not to be marvelled at in a man whom 
no one would acknowledge to be what he really was! A violent al- 
tercation ensued between the two, the noise whereof soon attracted 
the elder nephew to the scene. To him the Don instantly direeted 
his appeal, but with as little success in obtaining credit as before, 
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the new-comer disregarding alike importunities and threats. The 
servants and citizens of the neighborhood now began to collect and 
interfere. One insisted that this man could net possibly be the good 
Don Lopez, as he had himself attended that lamented hidalgo’s fune- 
ral, Another mentioned that he distinctly remembered hearing fa- 
ther Ignacio deliver the funeral sermon on that occasion. A third 
declared, that in the famous procession he had carried a wax taper in 
the train of the brotherhood of Black Penitents. And all, finally, con- 
curred therein that the stranger had undoubtedly the appearance of 
a false Don Lopez, and therefore was not, in his character of an im- 
postor, to be regarded with indifference. A little dark-visaged man, 
who appeared to be considered by the crowd as a personage of some 
stamina and judgment, said significantly, with a sly wink and a 
knowing nod, that it might not be amiss to secure the pretender’s 
person, and carry him before the corregidor. This counsel was 
universally applauded, receiving especially the warm approbation of 
the nephews. It was immediately adopted, and several of the more 
officious spectators were about to carry it into execution, notwith- 
standing the naturally very vehement rage wherewith the maltreated 
hidalgo resisted the indignity and aggression. The conflict already 
began to wax warm, when an alguazil-major and four subordinate 
police officers stepped unperceived through the crowd, seized the sore- 
ly-beset Don, and, in defiance of his struggles, carried him before 
the honorable and worshipful Municipal Court, where, after a few 
queries had been propounded, he was ordered into close confinement, 
condemned to swallow ten tumblers of cold water every half hour, 
and required to be brought up for further hearing in the afternoon. 
It is needless here to describe particularly the interior of his 
prison, nor to detail the means resorted to for enforcing obedience to 
the sentence which had been pronounced. Neither shall we recapi- 
tulate all the interrogatories to which, when again called up, the 
persecuted Don was compelled, by means of the water-gruel system, 
to make reluctant answer. Suffice it to say, that he was asked whe- 
ther he was indeed possessed by an evil spirit? to what grade or 
rank of demons that spirit belonged? to what crimes he had been 
impelled by its evil influence ? together with numerous other queries 
of similar pertinency. The first half dozen glasses of water which 
he was compelled to swallow did not materially soften the obduracy 
of his temper, nor cause the stream of confession to flow so freely 
as was wished by his judges. But when they caused him to be placed 
on his back upon the table, and by main force inserted a huge funnel 
between his teeth in order to administer to him double and triple 
doses of the insipid frog beverage, his spirit of endurance suddenly 
sunk, and he would unhesitatingly have acknowledged himself to be 
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an imp or a devil of any desired or desirable rank, had not 
at that critical moment a tremendous and deafening roar filled the 
torture-chamber of the court, and diverted the attention of his mer- 
ciless tormentors. Neither the noise and confusion produced by 
the famous blast of King Astolpho’s horn, nor that caused by 
the welkin-ringing clangor of the ram-trumpets of Israel that over- 
threw the walls of Jericho, were at all comparable to the wild uproar 
that now prevailed within the purlieus of the police court of Cuenca. 
A soul-dismaying yell was heard, followed by ten thousand echoes, 
thundering and reverberating through the passages, niches, nooks, 
aisles, recesses, arcades, subterranean vaults and lofty domes of the 
Gothic structure. All the persons connected with the court, and 
the whole mass of idle, but curious and inquisitive spectators of its 
judicial proceedings, sunk on their knees in terror, confidently be- 
lieving that a convulsion of nature had occurred, or that the day of 
final judgment was at hand. ‘The Recorder dropped his pen, and 
the Chief Inquisitor grew deadly pale; while poor Don Lopez alone 
raised his head and faintly smiled. ‘The sound which had struck so 
awfully on the ears, and so deeply smote the hearts of the assembled 
multitude, proceeded from the throat of Barbito — the faithful, affec- 
tionate, trusty, and terrible Barbito! The sagacious creature had 
accidentally found the scent of his master’s footsteps near the mo- 
nastery of St. Jerome, and traced it from street to street to the 
chambers of the police court. The constable in waiting permitted 
him to enter from fear; and the watch-dogs and bloodhounds of the 
prison let him pass from friendship. Barbito, nearly mad with im- 
patience and distress, rushed forward with distended jaws and fiery 
eyes in search of his long-lost friend. He saw him, and howling 
furiously, overthrew all that obstructed his course, sprung on the 
table, licked his master’s hands with delight, and laid himself down at 
his feet, scowling at the myrmidons of the law, and growling and 
glaring destruction on all who might dare to approach. 

Thus the faithful Barbito put an end in part to the distresses of his 
master, and extricated him from difficulty at his utmost need. — 
Without his intervention Don Lopez would, in the most favorable 
event, have been doomed to the unhappy distinction of gracing an 
auto-da-fe. But the testimony of the noble animal saved him, as it 
served seasonably to open the Recorder’s vision. ‘That good man 
was a great and shining light in his day and generation. He had, 
shortly before this occurrence, published an erudite “ Dissertation on 
the Souls of Brute Animals ;” and the appearance and conduct of 
Barbito supported and elucidated his doctrines and system most sa- 
tisfactorily, at the same time that they rendered such vital service 
to Don Lopez. The Recorder, thus convinced and won over to the 
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side of mercy, assured the Chief Inquisitor that a dog could in no 
country and in no court be regarded as a suspicious, false, or su- 
borned witness. In support of this position, he cited the celebrated 
cases of the dog of Aubri de Montidier, of the Castle of Montargis, 
and numerous examples besides, exceedingly germain to the matter in 
hand. The reverend inquisitor demurely inquired in which province 
of Spain the castle of Montargis was situated, and was about to 
pronounce the whole train of reasoning totally irrelevant, when a 
far more pertinent and conclusive consideration decided him to give 
judgment in favor of the accused. He remembered, namely, that, 
pending this trial, his olfactories had not been offended by any such 
sulphurous effluvium as he had invariably perceived or detected in the 
case of every disguised demon or imp that had ever been arraigned 
before him. So the prisoner was instantly discharged, and the 
court adjourned. 

The sympathising Recorder now accompanied Don Lopez and 
Barbito to Donna Beatrice. The sight and testimony of the two 
attendants ultimately decided in her husband’s favor the conflict in 
her mind between fear and conjugal affection. The restored and 
reinstated hidalgo perceived, nevertheless, that his return rendered 
his beloved wife somewhat uneasy. She was, as we have before 
remarked, a woman exceedingly addicted to order and system ; and 
during the long period of her husband’s absence, she had so com. 
pletely settled down into habits of widowhood, that she felt herself 
ill qualified to perform again the part and duties of a wife. But 
she was withal so good-natured and kind, and loved Don Lopez so 
sincerely, that she gradually accustomed herself to his company 
again; and but a very few weeks elapsed ere she had taught her- 
self to feel and enjoy the whole compass of her good fortune. 

It was soon seen, however, that Donna Beatrice was the only 
person disposed to follow the example of Barbito. The richly-pro- 
vided nephews refused altogether to recognise or acknowledge their 
uncle. A faint resemblance between the new-comer and the de- 
ceased was all that they could be brought to admit. The pious 
father Ignacio adhered pertinaciously to his funeral sermon; nor 
could he who had carried a taper in the procession be brought to 
have faith in the personal identity of the Don. Moreover, the 
application to the Courts for a decree restoring to him the property 
held by the nephews, was rejected without a hearing. ‘The cor- 
regidors of Cuenca, the oydors of Valencia, and the chancellors of 
Granada, unaffected and unmoved by an occurrence which involved 
only the interests and fortune of a single family, refused with one 
accord to admit that they could possibly have erred in their pre- 
vious decision. 
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But the worshipful Recorder who steadfastly appealed to and 
confidently relied on his “ Dissertation on the Souls of Brute Ani- 
mals,” while defending the cause of Don Lopez — had a sister, who 
was first lady of the bed-chamber to one of the principal favorites 
of the king, the celebrated Donna Clara de Mendoza, whom ‘Titian 
portrayed as Venus Anadyomene. The gentle and obliging fille- 
de-chambre, to whom he had been introduced by her brother, took 
compassion on the unfortunate Don Lopez, and presented him with 
due eulogium to her fair and gracious lady. 

The first benefaction to man came undoubtedly from the hand of 
lovely woman. If the tender female heart be once touched, the un- 
derstanding and will likewise soon become aflected and influenced. 
Donna Clara, having heard the hidalgo narrate his misadventures 
and misfortunes, thenceforward took a lively interest in his affairs, 
and labored to make every thing connected therewith — from the 
lost little finger of Don Lopez to the howl of recognition of the 
dog Barbito—-comprehensible and acceptable to his gracious and 
most faithful Majesty, taking care to ascribe the misfortunes of the 
man exclusively to the goodness of his heart and the malign influ- 
ence of his natal star. 

The king was pleased to remember the services of the brave 
Castilian, who had previously never implored a favor, and assigned 
him a pension of a thousand reals yearly out of his private purse. 

Gratitude — that virtue so rare among the prosperous — impelled 
Don Lopez to purchase a copy of his excellent friend, the Record- 
er’s Dissertation, on the fly-leaves of which he carefully registered 
his own adventurous and marvellous history. ‘The narrative, in 
its original shape, is interspersed with many sage reflections and 
much invaluable advice, which, greatly to our regret, we have been 
constrained to omit. As parting counsel, however, he strongly re- 
commends to all who may chance to feel a similar desire to descend 
experimentally to the grave, the expediency of providing in advance 
a dog as trusty and faithful as Barsrro. 
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Enovau of war, and fame’s delightful story, 
Enough of sorrow, o’er each cherished name 
Of men whose deeds embalm their country’s glory, 
In living light. The tear their memories claim 
Is shed and dried; all grief is transitery, 
Even for the highest loss. Ising not fame 
Or war, but a plain, sober, downright history, 
Without one fancy-teint, or shade of mystery. 


I sing Black Hawk the Red ; — as brave a chief 
As ever brained a babe or smote a deer. 
Last of our forest kings, —a wan proud leaf 
Of that old tree our fathers shattered here, 
Although its sheltering boughs had lent relief 
In winter’s fiercest tempest-gust. I fear 
Our pilgrim sires, who hewed its trunk for fuel, 
Dreamt not their graceless sons might deem it cruel. 


In the far West, where rolls the prairie-sea, 
And roams the bison o’er the desert wide, — 
Where yet the untamed courser, wild and free, 
Exults to breast Missouri’s swollen tide, 
Or spurn, with unshod hoof, the grassy lea, 
And knows no rowel in his free-born side, 
There grew, and loved, and fought our copper hero, 
A true wood savage, — yet not quite a Nero. 


For he was generous, — except in battle — 

And merciful, save when his blood was high, — 
And then he seemed a snake without its rattle ; 

For never might you know the blow was nigh 
From feature, word, or tone, so wont to tattle 

Of thoughts that work within, — save in his eye, 
Which on his foe, from out the half-closed lash 
Would sideways gleam, with dark and venomous flash. 


Yet he was bold and true— after his fashion, 

And few there were who cared to meet his arm; 
He laid about him, seldom in a passion, 

But cool and quiet, —if he e’er waxed warm, 
Or seemed inclined with fiercer heat to dash on, 

All knew it was a sign foreboding harm, 
The Pawnee. feared him; even the dark Menomonee 
Spoke of the Hawk, and trembled o’er his hominy. 
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Black Hawk was childless; though his own fair spouse, 
The sweet Sicachagou, who dressed his supper 

And made his breeches — (scandal, too, avows 
She wore them oft, — indeed she had the upper 

Hand in all things relating to the house, 
As every matron should; ’tis surely proper 

The good housewife should be house-mistress too, 

At last so thought the sweet Sicachagou.) 


She, as I said, (or meant to say,) above, 

Had brought him three young urchin warriors, dark 
And lithe and fearless, as the colts that rove 

Their grassy wastes, —like them, too, going stark 
Naked, — and one sweet girl who won his love 

More than them all; but all four, with their ark, 
One evening, when their sire was hunting otters, 
Were burnt to cinders by a troop of squatters. 


Partly in sport, partly by sad mischance, 
They fired the hut — nor paused to see it burn. 
What fire, think ye, was in that father’s glance 
When home he wandered? Calm, and still, and stern, 
He stood for hours in tearless, speechless trance, 
And then with troubled hand essayed to turn 
The smoking pile; but little found he there, 
Save some small bones, and one dark tress of hair. 


Then burst his smothered voice in one fierce yell, 
And prone he sank upon the smouldering heap; 
It was his daughter’s! Oh, he knew it well ; 
There was no comfort left. He did not weep, 
But on his spirit a deep shadow fell ; 
Despair, that broods, — revenge, that will not sleep, 
Wrought darkly in his childless bosom then ; 
From that time forth he never smiled again. 


His was a silent, covert sort of fury, 
Yet the more dangerous — like hidden fire, 
Or like the coolness of a starving jury, 
Or like a hot voleano’s pent up ire, 
Or the fierce wild-cats moanings to allure ye, 
Or aught besides that’s secret, calm, and dire ; 
By which [ mean that Black Hawk’s seeming quiet 
Was far more fearful than a southern riot. 


Meantime a father’s fond desire returned 
To love and be beloved ; within his heart 
There grew an aching void. His spirit yearned 
For one loved breast to which he might impart 
The hopes, the joys, the griefs that in him burned, — 
For as in wild-wood glades fresh fountains start 
Most freely forth, so in the tribes that rove 
Those forest glades, springs the deep fount of love. 


BLACK HAWKE. 


One pleasant morn, against some vile Sioux, 
It chanced our hero led a short excursion ; 
It was his way, when vexed or in the blues, 
To peel a scalp or two — an odd diversion 
For any but an Indian brave to choose, — 
But then ’tis true no cat dislikes immersion, 
No bard a bailiff, and no Russ a Roman, 
More fiercely than a redskin loathes a foeman. 


By lucky hap they fell upon a village 
Which all the “ braves” had left, to chase the bison or 
The elk, — so they had nought to do but pillage, 
Set fire to wigwams, frighten or take prisoner 
A few sweet squaws, who spent their time in tillage, 
And not like ours, in laboring to bedizen, or 
Besmear the very charms which nature gave them, 
Till one would think they hardly cared to have them. 


’Tis strange how little, in this world of trickery, 
We see of “ beauty unadorned,” — the poet 

Who called it ‘‘ most adorned,” spoke far too quick, or he 
Is far too slowly credited ; they show it 

Whose narrowed forms are but clothes-frames of wicker. I 
Indeed, have seen (I care not who may know it,) 

Some pretty, tight, untutored country lasses, 

Worth dozens of your whalebone, frail, hour-glasses. 


Bright laughing girls, with merry eyes o’erflowing 
In girlhood’s frolic glee, — and cheeks that mock 

The rose’s brightness, — where the warm blood glowing, 
Tells of a heart as warm; a simple frock, 

The yielding shape half hiding and half showing, — 
While of the unbound curls each sunny lock 

Adown the small white neck delights to dance, 

Or shade the speaking orbs that through them coyly glance. 


Our hero, now, was in the act of firing 
A chieftain’s hut, — but ere he had the torch in, 
He heard an arrow, just before his eye ring 
Sent from a cross-bow by a dusky urchin ; 
Whereat our conquering Hawk, his pluck admiring, 
Resolved to seize the lad; ’twas no quick search ; — in 
Fact, he had killed two Foxes and a Sac, 
Before they fairly laid him on his back. 


This stout resistance stirred the warrior’s wrath, — 

He raised his battle club — some whit inclined 
To brain the cub who dared to cross his path; 

But when his searching glance no mark could find 
Of prayer or tremor at the coming scath, 

In that bold stripling’s eye, he changed his mind, 
And thinking of his childless, cold hearthstone, 
Resolved to make the brave pappoose his own. 
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They have a way, among these forest folk, 
Of choosing new relations by adoption, — 
Mending by war the limbs which war has broke , 
The father picks his captive son, at option, — 
The wife, a husband — (those who love the yoke) 
Which saves their family cireles from disruption ; 
For though I fear ’tis not believed by many, 
These Tarturs love their home as well as any. 


Strange the least worth should ever be most prized, — 
The rudest object wake the tenderest feeling ! 

The rugged Scot, (so tourists have advised, ) 
Remembers, e’en in death, his humble shieling ; 

And the poor Swiss (which much the French surprised) 
Died for their rocks, their love with life-blood sealing ; 

Even the rough soldier from his eye will dash 

A tear, at sound of his old Ranz des Vaches. 


Once more the chieftain’s cabin-hearth is gleaming 
With long-forgotten blaze —the chieftain’s eye 
Once more is with its ancient lustre beaming — 
The sweet Sicachagou’s salt tears are dry ; 
For now a bright-eyed boy with dark hair streaming, 
And bounding step, and bearing free and high, 
Stalks ever near his sire, with foot unweary — 
A new-caught fledgling for the old Hawk’s eyrie. 


Handsome the stripling grew, and lithe and tall — 
Gentle yet brave — prompt both for pipe and hatchet ; 
No ear more wary to the wild-cat’s call — 
His rifle’s level — few could meet or match it. 
The frail canoe, adown the tumbling fall, 
Through smoke and foam, where scarce the eye dared watch it, 
He fearless drove. His sire (unless I blunder) 
Named him Kelonah, meaning “Speaking Thunder.” 


Of other trophies had he willed to vaunt, 
Perhaps he might; ’tis true, and, ah! ‘tis pity! 
The copper maids admire a gay gallant, 
Especially if brave, sublime, and witty, 
As greatly as our own fair dames (as scant 
As they in petticoats and sense) the pretty 
Miss Mack-a-taw essayed her blandest wiles 
On him, soft words, sweet looks, and sweeter smiles. 


The “ Startled Fawn” displayed a well-turned ankle, 
With “ sweet-bells jangling” to her springy tread; 

The “ Morning Star” made Envy’s arrow rankle 
In jealous hearts, by the soft glances shed 

From her large lustrous eyes, which would not rank ill 
With the sweet orb in which her name is read 

The poor Sin-hac-me-tai-ke-naun-e-kain 

Lived but for him, and rum — but all in vain. 
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The heart which each so fondly hoped to snare 

With her sweet forest wiles, was caged already, — 
Bound in a chain so light, it did not care 

To break it — but, like vessels in an eddy, 
Wheeled with a restless motion here and there, 

Yet lingered still, nor followed once the heady 
Current of life, which erst it loved to dash on; 
Thus swung that heart in the fierce whirl of passion. 


If words were colors—if a line might glow 
Like Caravaggio’s tints, with pictured life ; 

If thought were born in marble — and would grow 
Instant to shape, with light and being rife — 

If mind from mind might catch the electric glow, 
Which chills in utterance—or if the strife 

Betwixt the ideal and the true were less — 

Then might I paint sweet Neina’s loveliness, 


Kind Nature, in her gentlest mood, one day 
With Love, and Poesy, and Soul to aid her, 
Formed such a being —and, in robes of clay, 
Lovely as her they shrouded — bright arrayed her; 
And gave the sprite on earth awhile to stray ; 
Her sire had been the Company’s fur-trader, 
But, having gleaned some worthless trash of pelf, 
Renounced their cause — and cheated for himself. 


His name was Gilbert Gibbs —a cold, hard man, 
Whose heart— if heart he had—lay in his purse ~ 
He loved himself—like all men— better than 
Anght else beside — his child, perchance, no worse — 
Was somewhat obstinate in his own plan, 
Especially if baulked; his speech was terse, 
But very pithy, cool, and to the point — meant 
To end all hope— like the Pope’s last anointment. 


He wedded — by a left-hand sort of tie — 
The daughter of a famous Winnebago; 

Most men, unchecked, are apt to ga— I sigh 
To say it— farther than by law they may go. 

Yet Gilbert did no more than heaven may spy 
Each day in Venice —so saith good Iago; 

At all events, his dusky love, Asepar, 

Made him a very excellent house-keeper. 


Gentle she was, affectionate and mild, 
As most beseems a wife— all which good qualities, 
With sundry others, she bequeathed her child, 
Her Neina— for before its sire could call it his 
She died, and left him widowed. Gilbert piled 
The moist earth o’er her clay ; — a tear would fall —“ It is 
A bitter blow,” quoth he — and on the morrow, 
He called the baby Neina —meaning, “ sorrew.” 
Vill. 35 
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The child grew up in loveliness and bloom, 

Yet all unknown — like some sweet forest-flower, 
Sending along the waste its soft perfume; 

Her father loved her — in his idle hour 
Would oft essay her young mind to illume 

With snatches of his early school-boy lore— 
How the round earth made seasons, day, and night — 
How God made all — also to read and write. 


The tawny tribes, who roamed the forest round 

Her father’s hold, beheld her as a star, 
Lighting with holy radiance the profound 

Of night’s wide arch, — yet all too high and far 
For earthly low affection to have crowned 

Its hope with those mild beams, whose glances are 
Of heaven — but then each copper maid, in spite, 
Declared her paleness made her quite a fright. 


So thought not young Kelonah, when he saw 
And worshipped— as the Romish true believer 
Adores the blessed Virgin— with an awe 
Mingled with love. *Twas some export of beaver, 
Which first our luckless Thunder chanced to draw 
To that sad spot, where Cupid, with his cleaver 
Or tomahawk, (Cupid’s a blind Ojibbeway ) 
Contrived the stripling’s whole sound heart to chip away. 


He saw and loved. She saw and turned away ; — 
That is, at first ; the most she felt was pity, — 
Which is but love diluted — so to say — 
With a slight tinge of pride, — and there’s a pretty 
Neat saying — you may hear it any day, 
Which makes these near relations, — many a ditty, 
And many a tale, song, novel, go to prove 
How tears and pity yield to smiles and love. 


Strange, surely, was the love of two such natures, 
Placed in a situation so uncommon, — 

And had (like mummies) most unusual features ; 
Save when the angelic races wooed the human 

Had seldom e’er been linked such unpaired creatures — 
A savage fierce, and a soft lovely woman. 

A pretty theme on which I’d fain expatiate, 

But love at second-hand’s too apt to satiate. 


Kelonah’s love was wordless; he would sit 

For hours, and gaze upon"that sweet sad face ; 
And if at times a smile those blue eyes lit, 

Or other sign of joy his glance could trace, 
Then would his pulse, like courser free from bit, 

Bound high in pride, and his heart beat apace. 
*T was a strange sight I ween, that stripling wild, 
Subdued and docile as a very child. 


BLACK HAWK. 


He loved — and therefore was beloved again; 
You cannot spurn a dog that fawns on you. 
Besides, his blood was of no worthless strain, 
And if his skin was red, his heart was true. 
Then, too, he was quite handsome in the main, 
— A very proper savage — save his hue, 
Which really was no more a red than white, 
For color’s but an accident of light. 


Kelonah, then, was gentle-born and young, 
And so was she, his love. O youth, dear essence 
Of life and poesy ! never yet were sung 
Aright the rainbow joys of juvenescence. 
Then hearts are fresh; then every nerve is strung, 
Like wind-harp chords, to the sweet breath of pleasance ; 
Then tears are Egypt’s showers ; or if they start, 
Fall not, like manhood’s, bitter from the heart. 


Then ever-new delights, and bright-winged dreams, 
Like butterflies in spring-time, flit before us ; 
Then the warm blood bounds free; then all that gleams 
Is gold, and the clear heavens bend o’er us 
In placid love ; the cloudless eye then beams 
With star-like thoughts ; fond hopes, like Dian’s chorus, 
Pure, fair, and lovely, ever round us cluster, 
And lure us on, with false yet dazzling lustre. 


So both were young, and lovely, and beloved, 
Which made them happy — as the sun’s warm glance 
The earth, — until, one day, the spirit moved 
Her sire to take unlucky cognizance 
Of their proceedings, which he not approved, 
And, swearing they had led a pretty dance, 
He locked her up. As for the “ blackamoor’s 
Dog of a cub,” he turned him out of doors. 


Hot wrath, of course, possessed our warrior’s soul — 
The consequences might have been terrific ; 

But just then he received a beechen scroll, 
Written in charcoal, all in hieroglyphic, 

By which he learned some things that almost stole 
His reason; a few moons had been prolific 

Of heavy changes in the situation 

Of his own home, his father, and his nation. 


The whites, he found, had cast a longing eye 

On the green prairies and broad hunting-grounds 
Of both his tribes, and with true policy, 

For several knives, guns, rattles, and some pounds 
Of shot and kegs of rum, had feigned to buy, 

Of four Fox scoundrels, their old village-bounds ; 
Conduct not quite so noble as the Quaker’s, 
(Old Penn’s), but then they gained some million acres, 
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The cheat, ’tis true, was done to serve society, 
The slaughter followed to support the cheat ; 

It’s odd, the red men had no more propriety 
Than to dispute it ; liberty, so sweet 

To us, perbaps was so to him ;— or piety 
Might have its influence; he saw rude feet 

Of strangers trampling on his father’s bones — 

A lesser wrong had stirred Rome’s very stones. 


Those who would know the war’s whole circumstances, 
Will find them in the journals four years back ; 
At present the tired muse but lightly glances 
At the chief incidents — there was no lack, 
Of course, of scalpings, ambuscades, mischances, 
And deaths by flood and fire ; — of course, too, Black 
Hawk played his part like a true Indian sachem, 
And made it difficult to slay or take him. 


And where was Gilbert? After long debating 
wixt avarice and fear — to go or stay — 

And cursing every Sac and Fox —dilating 
Especially on Black Hawk— one fine day 

He filled a flat-boat, which he kept in waiting, 
(A clumsy structure like a floating dray) 

With skins — when all was ready for the trip, he 

Began his voyage down the Mississippi. 


Began but did not end; — or rather, ended 
Sooner than he expected; for in warm 

Pursuit, Kelonah and two Saes descended 
(In light canoes urged by a single arm) 

The stream, and checked his progress; he defended 
His skins with some considerable harm 

To theirs— for he killed two; at last a bullet 

Cut short his life, by cutting through his gullet. 


Kelonah, left alone, his comrades slain 
Drew near the white man’s vessel — and there found 
His Neina bending o’er her sire, in vain 
Attempt with trembling hand to stanch the wound 
Yet flowing fast; —he spoke in gentlest strain, 
And tones once known and loved. The maid turned round, 
Beheld her lover’s face and knew the rest — 
Then starting, shrieked, and swooned upon his breast. 


And well it was her senses past away, 
E’en in that bitter moment — she was spared 
A bitterer, nearer pang — for as she lay 
Entranced upon the red right arm, just bared 
Against her father’s life, — from out the grey 
Dark copse-wood of the shore, a fierce eye glared, 
Then quick and sharp, from bank to echoing bank, 
The rifle rang — Kelonah reeled and sank. 
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Deep in the eddying wave he sank, and bore 
With him the senseless girl — her pallid cheek 
With his best life-blood moistened ; yet once more 

To the upper light he rose, and there with weak, 
Faint struggles seemed to seek the distant shore, 
Bearing his burthen still; then with a shriek, 
A faint low moan of nature’s agony, 
The swimmer left the foeman’s eager eye. 


And so they perished — in the early bloom 
Of life’s sweet spring-time — blasted in the bud ; 
Yet not unworthy was their fate ; their tomb, 
The mighty channel of a monarch flood, — 
The wavts’ Jow dash their requiem ; of their doom 
Shall dusky maidens chant, in sorrowing.mood, 
Yet deem that early, quiet grave more blest 
Than long, long years of earthly drear unrest. 


Black Hawk, a childless, broken-hearted man, 


Desperate with wrongs, fought on, like a mad bison or 


A cubless tigress raging, —till, his clan 


Being mostly starved, fled, slaughtered, or made prisoner, 


Especially by General Gaines, who ran 

Them hard, and Colonel Eustis — a great reasoner 
In bayonet-logiec — the chief, with a sigh, 
Came in, and yielded him — prepared to die. 


He did not die, however. His surrender, 

The loss of power and home, were deemed enough. 
The white men’s hearts, he found, were always tender, 
Though his own deeds had forced them to be rough. 
*T was thought, too, a near view of the land’s splendor, 


And power, and width, — vast towns, and farmers bluff, 


Might have a very kindly influence, 
And teach the thoughtless savages more sense, 


Than to break out in their outrageous way 
And battle for their country, homes, and rights ; 
For only savages thus go astray, 
From want of mild civilization’s lights. 
The Hawk, then, and five chieftains more, in May, 
Were forth despatched, to wonder and see sights, 
In hope what they observed might teach them patience 
In wrongs ; also to live on frugal rations. 


Ife saw that straggling village — nicknamed city, 
Where senators convene to spit and wrangle ; 

He saw two “ gemmen” grind their teeth so gritty, 
And fume, and threat each other’s limbs to mangle 

With bloody-minded dirks — he saw some pretty 
Sweet squaws — that is, for whites — create a jangle 

In a whole cabinet ; he saw the Preses, 

And Major Jack, who saw much more than he sees. 
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He saw two million human beings, bent 

In bondage in the freest land on earth ; 
He saw our grateful, headless monument, 

Raised to commemorate that nation’s birth, 
He saw two poets quarreling for a cent, 

Both being starved; he found much food for mirth ; 
Yet smiled but once — seeing some freeborn debtors, 
Guilty of foul misfortune, pine in fetters. 


And more he saw, and more he might have seen ; 
But growing naturally tired cf wandering, 
He looked toward home — at least where home had been ; 
His low, snug wigwam — the small brook meandering 
Before his door — the woods and prairies green, 
And his Sicachagou, who sat, lone pondering 
The weary hours ;— and, waxing tender-hearted 
At this last thought, he turned west and departed. 


But ere he went, he made a farewell speech, 
Not quite so complimentary as might 
Be wished — perhaps, indeed, designed to teach 
Our people his ideas of wrong and right. 
At all events he went beyond the reach 
Of all that’s deemed respectful or polite ; 
And from the stores of wrath, so long at nursing, 
Poured forth a most magnificent fund of cursing. 


Upon the mighty Alleghany’s brow 
He stood, and gazed on the glad scene beneath ; 
The forests wide — the rivers’ winding flow — 
And o’er each pleasant valley, many a wreath 
Of curling smoke from happy hearth’s below ; 
And as he gazed the bitterness of death 
Came o’er his spirit; sudden forth he broke, 
And all the red man in his accents spoke. 


“ Ay! this was ours! from shore to farthest shore 
Our old men say — and we were happy then; 
No axe was in our woods — no ploughshare tore 
Our virgin soil—no crafty, pale-faced men, 
With foxes’ hearts the curst fire-water bore 
To eat our strength away. No cozening pen 
Robbed us of land and home; fearless and free 
We roamed, with Nature for our sovereignty. 


But now —all-changed! A wasted, feeble race, 
Spoiled of our ancient fields and huts— and driven 
Back to the barren prairies —till no trace 
Remains of those high hearts which, under heaven, 
Confessed no equal; of the freeborn grace, 
The forest pride, remains no token — even 
Like the snow-wreath in the new sun of May, 
Dewn-trodden, soiled, and melting fast away. 
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“ But they, whose work it is, shall dearly rue 
Their treacherous deeds: — the cup, prepared for us, 
To their own lips shall turn ;— the power which grew 
In guilt, by guilt shall perish; — yea! and thus 
Shall their own vices plague them, and undo 
Their dearest hopes; the lust of gold, the loss 
Of manly pride shall grow — until, a prey 
To stronger guilt, like us they pass away.” 


So spake the chief—like brave Demosthenes 

To Philip — much more frankly than politely ; 
And then passed onward with the eastern breeze, 

To what had been his people ; and, if rightly 
The papers say, still lives; but those who please 

To know more, may consult a small (ot sprightly) 
Volume — the life, written a few years back, 
Of Mak-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiak. 


The life of Black Hawk, by himself. How written, 
The interpreter can tell, not I. I know 

The Hawk would never pen a line, though bitten 
By forty raving seribblers in the throe 

Of their worst madness, when they feel the fit on’ 
The cacoethes — which at times will grow 

To fixed insanity, that nought can heal — 

A dire disease! and so my readers feel. 


LITTLE WHITE HAT. 


CONTINUED. 


Tu revelling of the peasants and squires had long since died 
away, and those to whom the butler had given proofs of his good 
will, and who dared not attempt to find their way home, were quietly 
sleeping either on the hay, or in some bed of the servants of the 
castle. The Count’s family had ended the evening’s meal, which 
was but a sad repast ; after the narration of the murder of the Count 
and Countess by Thielo, who told it as he heard it from the mouth 
of the Castellian, leaving out, however, the story of the goblin, con- 
cerning which he had not yet made up his mind. They retired to 
rest, and Catharine entered her pleasant apartment, where Aldo and 
Appolonia were quietly sleeping, and which adjoined the chamber of 
the parents. Catharine was exceedingly precocious, both in figure 
and in mind, for one of her years; and she need not have feared to 
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have placed herself at the side of any maiden of eighteen years 
old, in point of intelligence, beauty, or other personal charms. 
During the previous reduced circumstances of her father and mo- 
ther, she had been obliged to take care of her younger brother and 
sister, and give her mother a helping hand in the duties of house- 
keeping. ‘The saying of her father was ever in her mind: “ he who 
would eat, must work,” — and she denied herself the pleasures of girls 
of her age for the purpose of aiding her beloved mother in accom. 
plishing the work of a housekeeper. It was thus that both her mind 
and body had hecome developed at an early age, and given a thought- 
ful expression to her countenance, that added much to its natural 
charms. Her unaffected piety had given her a brave spirit, a fear- 
lessness which often called forth the wish from Count Thielo, that 
Catharine had been born a boy. 

Catharine ended her prayer, and confined her flowing curls be- 
neath her simple cap, and then extinguished her lamp, but her eyes 
rejected all invitation to sleep. She went to her window, through 
which the bright rays of the moon were shining, and recalled to her 
mind the sweet recollections of her childish hopes and days of hap- 
piness long since passed. Long did the sweet girl stand gazing at 
the beauteous night, her head resting on her arm ; but her heart was 
not with her, it flew to the lovely regions of her birth, where many 
a memento of happiness seemed to spring up in her memory. Her 
occasional sigh bespoke that in her former reduced circumstances, 
in the house of cares and want, time flew faster, and with lighter 


steps, than in the house of wealth and magnificence. ‘The horn of 


the watchman, which blew the hour of midnight, aroused her from 
her dreamings ; she whispered, as she left the window, “ Be faithful 
and true, and with God’s grace things will go as well here as there.” 
She turned to her bed, and began to prepare for sleep. 

She had scarcely began to unrobe herself, when a soft and sweetly 
toned voice breathed her name. She thought it the voice of little 
Appolonia, and turned toward the pretty cot in which the children 
were sleeping ; but the voice did not come from them, for it spoke 
again, from the window which she had that moment left, and with 
fear she beheld a shadow, like a thin grey cloud, in which a child’s 
hand, stretched out towards her, and a child’s head, were discerni- 
ble. 

«“ Who is there? and who could enter here ?” said she, recover- 
ing her courage. 

“Hush, hush, you will wake the children!” said a little voice 
from the cloud. “Sleep has deserted you as it has me; you have 
troubles like myself, I have therefore come to keep you company, 
for it is dreary to be alone in this world.” 
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“ But who are you, and how could you enter these closed doors ?” 
asked the maiden softly. 

“TI am, and am not,” answered the voice; “I live, and have 
never enjoyed either the light or the air: my wanderings have no 
limits and no bounds. I should, in right, now sleep with those who 
love me, but an invisible power calls me, and I must not sleep un- 
til the murder is revenged and justice done, and the last words of 
my mother condemned me to a work which is foreign to my equal.” 

“ And what would you with me?” asked Catharine somewhat 
frightened. 

“ You are innocent and without sin, like the unborn babe,” it 
continued ; “ therefore I love you, and have sought you. The in- 
nocent are every where joined together in opposition to the host 
of sinners and iniquitous: I therefore have come to you, for it 
seems to me that you are chosen to assist me in this work, which 
must be accomplished before I can repose in the arms of my mo. 
ther.” 

“ How can a helpless maiden oppose sinful men?” answered the 
terrified Catharine ; “or do you refer to the murder of our cou- 
sins, and will you name the murderer, that I may complain of him 
before the worldly officers of justice ? Name him, I have no fear, if 
God calls me ; and your voice, and what I know of you, leads me 
to think you no evil spirit.” 

“[ dare not name the murderer,” said the little vision, “nor 
would any judge believe you; for the wretch has concealed the re- 
volting deed in the inmost recesses of his heart, and his conscience 
is so hardened, that no trace either of fear or remorse is visible in 
his expression. ‘Therefore I will join with you in a conspiracy 
against him. You shall attract him to the castle, to this trap of 
revenge ; for in this castle alone, and on the spot where the murder 
was committed, have I more than human power to use against him ; 
without we are like the spirits of the invisible world.” 

«“ And am I to draw him into the snare and deceive him ?” asked 
Catharine angrily. ‘“ Get thee from me, if you would lead me astray 
or in any way harm me, for God’s protection is about me.” 

“Taman orphan and a child, younger than was ever child on 
this earth,” breathed the voice from the cloud ; “ what harm could 
I do thee. But I will inspiré thy confidence easily. Listen, and 
then believe me. Your heart is sick, notwithstanding the bloom of 
your cheek; your soul is troubled, notwithstanding the power 
you exert to conceal it. The object of your affections is far dis. 
tant, so you suppose ; and space has perhaps for ever separated you, 
so at least you think. The youth you love is as innocent as you, 
and therefore I will protect him; and I have led him to do that 
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which will be better for you and him; and ere long he will be 
near you, and will call you his own Catharine, as he did in secret 
on the banks of the great marsh, and on that morning when you 
stood at his side, watching the gambols and the contests of the 
deer, from which bloody scene you turned your head away in pity, 
and hid behind the huge oak.” 

“Yes! yes! you know more than other men!” said the trem- 
bling maiden. “ But keep my secret, for fear my troubles should 
reach the ears of my mother !— And he is not far distant, and will 
soon be here ?— Well, I will help you when you call upon me, but 
on one condition ; step forth from that cloud, and show me your 
whole figure, that I may see if you resemble the spirits of heaven, 
or the hated form of a cobold, or the serpent form of the Evil One, 
which would make me shun you for ever.” 

“ Do not ask that,” said the voice mournfully. “Iam the boy 
in the scarlet cloak, whom Aldo described, and whom they call 
‘Little White Hat’ in the castle; you saw me when I came as a 
messenger on my little horse, and brought the letter to your father ; 
and when you came to Hildesheim, I flew at the side of the carriage 
in the shape of a white feather, and you often tried to catch me 
in vain. But those were forms which I wove of evening dew and 
nightly fogs, and the leaves of dark shades and henbane ; I should 
not dare to deceive you with such forms, and my true form would 
wound your heart and affright you. Let me go now, you will hear 
more of me. And, above all, protect my little playmates, for I fear 
some evil hangs over them.” 

“No! no!” said Catharine; “you must not escape me. If 
you are a good spirit, you need not fear the eye of the good; and 
if you do not show yourself to me, I shall think you a deceitful cobold, 
who wishes to deceive me, and never more will I act in common 
with you, but I will stop my ears against your smooth words, and 
protect myself by prayer from your power.” 

“T love you, and therefore I will comply with your request ;” 
said the little head from the cloud ; “ but be courageous and as bold 
as a man, and follow me now.” 

“ Whither? and why not here?” inquired the astonished mai- 
den. 

“ There is but one spot in the castle where I can appear what [ 
really am, since I left the bed of my birth. The spot is not dan- 
gerous nor dreary. My little table stands there, where I eat, and my 
cradle, where I sleep ; and in that cradle alone can you see me as I 
really am, for my earthly existence did not extend beyond it.” 

Catharine hesitated, but curiosity and love had raised her cou- 
rage to the extreme. She wished to gain a belief for her coming 
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happiness, which the vision had promised her. After a moment’s 
pause she took a cloak from one of the chairs, and wrapping her- 
self up in it, she said—* Lead the way, I will follow !” 

A sigh was heard in the moonlight, the cloud then became darker 
and more condensed, till at length it disappeared, leaving the hand 
alone visible, which at ‘times beckoned her onwards, 

The hand passed out of the door, which opened before it without 
any noise, and the maiden followed slowly after it with trembling 
steps. 

Catharine’s heart beat vehemently, and a strange oppression 
checked her breathing, as she followed along the empty halls of the 
castle farther and farther, here ascending, here descending the 
stairs ; while the moon’s pale beams, upon which she had so long, a 
few moments previous, been gazing with delight, now cast around 
her such a true spectre light, that she shunned it with fear. The 
outward appearances of things in life more or less coincide at all 
times with the imagination of men; it was thus with the poor soli- 
tary maiden. Several times she had stopped in the unknown pas- 
sages and halls through which they passed, determined to call for 
assistance ; but, mustering her courage, she again resolved, conscious 
of her innocence, and ashamed of fear, to accomplish the work that 
she had begun, perhaps thoughtlessly, yet innocently —urged on 
more by her love than any other feeling. 

The vision now led her to a square room, spacious and dreary, 
though not empty. Great war machines of curious form stood 
around her in confusion ; huge machines on heavy wheels for throw- 
ing weights; war-carriages, storm-ladders, and other utensils 
of war, lay around, covered with the dust of time and decay. 
Through an open portal she beheld the armory, where the moon’s 
beams were reflected on the shields, helmets, spears, and swords. 

“ Here is the spot! Be firm, and fear nothing!” now whispered 
the well-known voice. The little hand pointed to a corner, and 
then the cloud and hand disappeared in the moonlight, like a flake 
of snow in late spring. The anxiety of the maiden increased, and 
she felt herself at once deserted and alone, trembling with fear. In 
the marked corner of the room stood a little stool, and a little sil- 
ver porringer ; but as she stepped to the feather nest upon which 
rested the bright moonlight, she beheld with horror a little child, 
naked, spotted with blood, and all curled up, lying on its face, with 
its back pierced by a glittering knife. Her eyesight failed her, the 
things in the room passed in strange confusion before her eyes, cold 
drops of perspiration started from her forehead, she pressed her 
beating heart, uttered a scream, and fell senseless upon the floor. 

The old Castellian, Rudiger, was unable on this night to close 
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his eyes in sleep, as was often the case with him; and he was thus 
deprived of the rest so essential to his old and wearied limbs. 
After many fruitless attempts to get the desired rest, he became im- 
patient, and, rising from his bed, he wrapped himself up in his cloak, 
and endeavored to pass the night, pouring over the chronicles of 
the family. Suddenly it seemed as if a voice called him at the 
door, and he started up, recollecting the voice in the chapel, and the 
events of the day, fearing there might be some fire or other diffi- 
culty in the castle ; and, lighting his lantern, he wandered through 
the castle, visiting the principal halls and passages. All at once he 
heard the scream of the maiden, and hastened with tottering steps 
to the armory, where he beheld the senseless Catharine. 

For an instant he stood lost in astonishment ; then he hastened to 
alarm the house : he awoke his daughter and his niece, and bore the 
lifeless girl to her chamber. ‘The bustle of the affair aroused the 
parents ; both hurried to the bedside, while the excuse was made to 
the mother that the beautiful night had induced Catharine to take a 
walk in the open corridor, and the night air had affected her strangely, 
and she screamed for assistance, which aroused the maids in the 
castle. But the old Castellian exchanged significant looks with the 
Count, who too well understood their meaning ; then turning to the 
Countess as Catharine was brought to her senses, he said, with an 
affectionate pressure of the hand: “ Lisberta, if wealth comes to us 
accompanied with such events, we may well wish ourselves back 
again in our cottage by the brock, or the healthy marsh lands, 
where such sorrows at least were strangers to us. 

On the following day all was quiet and still, and the inmates of 
the Winzenburg castle felt it the more, because during the last 
weeks every thing had been new and novel, and especially the last 
day had presented a scene of constant revelry and joy. Catharine 
was confined to her bed ;. such unusual agitation had deranged her 
system. She allowed her mother to believe what the Castellian had 
told, and received her reproach for her untimely walk in the un- 
known castle, and at the unusual hour of midnight, without any ap- 
parent signs of regret ; but at the first opportunity she related all the 
events that had taken place with sincere frankness. ‘The next day 
the horn of the watchman informed the Count that guests were ap- 
proaching, and soon afterwards the drawbridge was lowered, and 
two knights, accompanied by a squire, entered the castle court. 

One of the two, the most distinguished and stately of the new 
comers, called himself Thomas of Falkenberg, a rich Hessian vasal, 
and commander of the body guard of the Landgrave. Like a 
young Hercules, of fine figure and manly countenance, he sat 
upon his black Turkish charger, like an unfailing conqueror of all 
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female hearts and Tournier prizes. His eye was brighter than that 
of the agraph of his helmet. His dress and cloak were of green 
velvet, heavy gold chains hung from his uncovered beardy neck, and 
a well-dressed squire bore his shield, on which a golden falcon, on a 
golden olive branch, bespoke the owner. At his side rode the se- 
cond guest, in a hunting dress, over which hung a fine shirt of mail, 
supplying the place of his breastplate, sitting on a grey Friesland horse ; 
he had a good figure, and not a very animated face, on which sat 
the expression of sorrow, throwing him more into the back-ground 
at the side of his showy companion. 

During the month which Count Thielo passed at Hildesheim be- 
fore he took possession of his estate, and while his title was under- 
going an examination, Count Falkenberg had become acquainted 
with the family at Winzenburg ; and ere long was intimate with its 
members, till at length he openly asked the hand of fair Catharine. 
Father and mother found nothing in this great favorite of the court 
that was objectionable, but they pleaded the youth of the maiden 
as an obstacle to the immediate acception of the offer; and did not 
hesitate to say that in time they should feel happy and honored to 
join their daughter with him at the altar. 

The moment the Count heard the name of the first guest, he made 
his appearance in the hall with all haste, to fulfil, for the first time, 
the duty of host of Winzenburg castle. The knight had but dis- 
mounted from his charger, when Thielo received him, not as a stran- 
ger, but as a well-known friend; and conducted him into the castle, 
and even into the room where the Countess and the children were 
sitting. 

“It is Count Falkenberg,” said he, to the astonished Lisberta, 
“who has come to see if the hostess of Winzenburg castle can do 
the honors of her station with credit to herself, and to the old repu- 
tation of the family ; and to show his sincerity of affection, by visit- 
ing us according to his long made promise.” 

“What a true man would do, that would he do wholly,” said the 
Falkenberger, “ and the Hessian people are well known the world 
over, as well for their ardor in the battle, as in love. Permit me, 
then, in the first place, to inquire after the fair Catharine, to whom 
I would pay that homage which has for three long days weighed so 
heavy on my heart ?” 

“Catharine is indisposed, and keeps her chamber ;” answered the 
Countess with becoming sadness. “ Yet she will perhaps make her 
appearance to-morrow, to receive the visit of such a guest.” 

“ Indisposed ?” inquired the second guest, whose presence no one 
had observed, to whom now all eyes were turned. 


“Helmod! our Helmod!” exclaimed little Aldo, springing with 
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joy upon the slender form of the knight. “Oh, this is fortunate ! 
now we will shoot the sparrows and red-breasts; only come into 
the garden, the trees are full of them.” With an expression of the 
most unexpected joy, the Count now approached the visitor with the 
Countess. Thielo embraced the youth, and said: “ By heaven, it is 
he; our Helmod ! Since I have come here, I have experienced many 
strange things. Welcome to Saxony !” 

“Tt is a pity that Catharine is not well, she would join with the 
little ones in their joy,” added Lisberta. 

“You are well known here, I see!” said the Falkenberger, 
frowning — “I thought you would have paid but the greetings of a 
stranger, and they are exchanged for a friendship’s kiss. But why 
did you conceal it from me ?” 

“ Because I did not wish to lose the pleasure of this surprise by 
any previous notice,” answered the young man, deeply blushing at 
the question; “and I wished to reserve for myself the sweet trial, 
whether I should be the same to these wealthy friends, or whether 
they had not entirely forgotten me in their splendor.” 

“Do you not know,” asked the Count, almost angrily, “that 
what has bound and still binds us, has nothing to do with this young 
man? Helmod Dangast was the child of a neighbor, and the com- 
panion of my children.” ‘Turning to the knight, who seemed to 
look frowningly upon the happy group, he continued; “ Afterwards 
he was banner bearer to the Count Oldenburg, my friend and com- 
panion in war; and truly the old man had hard work to equal the 
beardless youth in some of the skirmishes we fought together. But 
what errand brings you from Oldenburger land to us ?”’ 

The youth was evidently taken by surprise, and somewhat embar- 
rassed at this question. “I did not like a service where there was 
no hope of war,” said he. “I sold my commission to the land- 
grave, that I might enter some other service, and arriving, two days 
ago, the bishop received me, and gave me employment, as he wanted 
men to subdue his rebellious vassals; and to be frank, it seemed 
to me, that I could alone be happy near you, to whom [| am indebt- 
ed for the education of a warrior, and whose house was to me like a 
home.” 

Count Thielo and Lisberta shook Helmod cordially by the hand, 
but Falkenberg, disturbed at the scene, and not liking the turn of 
the conversation, endeavored to cool, by indifferent questions con- 
cerning the estate, that cordiality, which, as he thought, had already 
opened their hearts enough. 

Thomas of Falkenberg was a man of the world ; the life of courts 
and campaigns had been a serviceable school to him. ‘The short 
conversation had given him a deeper insight into the heart of young 
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Dangast than he was aware of ; and the seed of hatred had already 
sprouted in his heart towards him, although his pride made him 
conceal every fear from sucha rival. But what did he feel, when 
to his surprise the indisposed Catharine made her appearance that 
day at table, and with more than sisterly affection greeting the 
overjoyed Helmod! Although her eyes were still dimmed by ex- 
haustion, yet her cheeks, flushed as they were with joy, betrayed a 
different fever from that her illness might produce. She received, 
as she had at Hildesheim, the avowals of love and fidelity from 
Falkenberg ; but her ears and not her heart listened to them, while 
her looks wandered to her old companion, who was seated at the 
distant end of the table. ‘The Count ground his teeth in anger, but 
comforted himself notwithstanding. Could he but know what the 
parents thought of his suit, could he but count upon his beauty and 
superiority of mind, of which the pontifical captain Dangast had, 
as he thought, but little to boast of. At length he smiled at himself 
for his unfounded jealousy, and thought that he could overlook this 
child’s play, which would punish itself on his wedding day, especi- 
ally if there were any thing more serious intended, till at last his 
spirits in their reaction exceeded all bounds, and, aided by wine, he 
at length begged the Burgrave to bring up the court jester, that he 
might have a little battle of wit, which he had successfully fought 
at different courts. 

“ My brave guest,” said Count Thielo, “ with all that belongs to 
the hospitality of a host I can serve you. But a jester I cannot 
procure for you, if it were even to drain my purse; and I say it 
openly, the biting impudence of these wretched creatures has never 
taken my fancy, and I begrudge them not to princes, who are wil- 
ling to give them bread and wine for their poorly and hard 
bought wit. I could not find you one in all my castle; all here is 
fair play of wit, and the ninety year old Castellian is the only 
one who might support the part.” 

“Do you wish to mock me, friend?” said the Falkenberger. 
“What was that dwarf, other than the jester, who saluted us so 
ampudently from the lower window of the watch tower as the draw- 
bridge was lowered for us! It was the jester; the king of Poland’s 
is not smaller or more crippled. I can still see him in his scarlet 
cloak, as he called out with a scornful smile: ‘ Come in, come in, 
ye gentlemen with the peacock’s tail and stork’s foot! Easily in, 
is not always easily out?’ I struck at him with my stirrup, but he 
avoided it, and called out with his shrill voice: ‘ Little White Hat 
is invulnerable, and he who strikes at him is called a fool!’ and 
then he disappeared in the tower. Had any one else but the 
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privileged jester thus addressed us, we should have taken it differ- 
ently, and requested some punishment for the impudent urchin.” 

The Count’s face grew long at this jocose description of the 
stranger warrior, and the Falkenberger looked more and more 
astonished as he received no answer. A groan from poor Catha- 
rine now attracted his attention to an object which more deeply 
engrossed his feelings. 

Catharine struggled apparently with a return of her illness; her 
beautiful eyes closed as in death, and her head dropped ; all sprang 
up to aid the poor maiden. 

Illness resembles the dark clouds of a threatening storm. Man, 
beast, and all creation, present a scene of anxious suspense, await- 
ing the dreadful flash, uncertain whether the hand of the Almighty 
will guide it harmless over them, or hurl the destructive fire among 
them. ‘The stillness in the mansion of illness is like this quiet ; it 
brings only to the mind of man the thoughts of despair, for it re- 
minds him of the stillness of the grave. 

Count Thielo was at a loss how he should entertain his guests, as 
the sudden indisposition of Catharine had put an end to the convi- 
viality of their meal, and obliged them to end the feast without song 
or revelry. The young knight of Dangast seemed to have become 
a Carthusian; he said nothing, was seldom seen, but passed the 
rest of the day in the garden, playing with the children or sitting 
under the Elder tree, which he understood to be the favorite spot of 
Catharine, besides being the only place from which he could watch 
the windows of the fair patient unnoticed by other eyes. At eve- 
ning he stole to the cell of the solitary friar on the mountain, who 
was, too, the physician of the Winzenburg family, and learned from 
him the state of Catharine’s health. Many a sweet message and 
token of love passed between the two in private through the gene- 
rous hearted monk, who faithfully kept their secret. Falkenburg 
took no pains to conceal his displeasure, as the etiquette of the times 
deprived him of the society of the fair object of his affections, and 
his jealousy became daily increased by the behavior of Dangast. 
He lost no time at the bowl, however, in gaining the good will of 
the Count ; and at length brought the matter so far, that the day for 
the wedding was fixed upon, and nothing was wanting but the con- 
sent of Catharine, and his vanity would not permit him to doubt his 
success in that quarter fora moment. ‘Trusting to this, he endea- 
vored to pass the intervening time by various amusements, such as 
his situation afforded ; and would often make friends with the chief 
groom of the castle, and exercise the old chargers on the course, 
and sometimes take rides into the neighboring towns, as he said, to 
make preparations for the coming wedding and the recovery of his 
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fair Catharine. Count Thielo was nevertheless troubled to find en. 
tertainment for his guests; at length he ordered preparations to be 
made for a hunt, thinking his friends might find some pleasure in 
enjoying the free air, and pursuing the game which abounded in the 
extensive forests of the castle. Helmod of Dangast was obliged to 
accept the invitation to join the party, in order to conceal the cause 
of his sorrow, and keep the secret of his affections to himself. 
The castle seemed deserted, when the last notes of the hunter’s 
horns died away in the distance, and the hours of the forenoon 
passed but slowly to the lonely inmates of the castle, for they 
knew that the party were not to return untilevening. Lisberta sat 
in the afternoon at the bedside of Catharine, listening to the voice 
of the old monk, who, having finished the prayers, was now reading 
for the amusement of the lovely patient ; the fast fading rays of the 
sun, and the wind that blew stronger and stronger, as the sun de- 
clined, reminded the mother that it was time to call in the children, 
who were playing in the garden, that they might have their evening 
repast, and retire by times ; and she therefore sent down the maid to 
bring up little Aldo and little Appolonia. 

What fears, what sad forebodings, chilled the heart of the poor mo- 
ther, when she heard, after a long absence of the maid, that the child- 
ren were nowhere to be found — neither in the garden, nor stables, nor 
in the castle; and her anxiety increased, when the old Castellian 
entered with his little niece and nephew, who related that Aldo 
had crept through the bushes in the extreme corner of the gar- 
den to examine the bird traps that Helmod had set for them; and 
that a man, who held a little bird in his hands, spoke to them, and 
promised them a whole nest of little birds, that was built in the 
bushes on the other side of the wall; and then described how he 
lifted first little Aldo over the wall, and then the little Appolonia, 
and how he then walked off with Appolonia in his arms. “ We re- 
collected,” continued the little Else, “ Grandfather’s wish that we 
should not go there ; and the stranger did not seem to care for us, and 
neither promised nor gave us any thing; and as he did not return, 
we came into the house to get our supper.” 

“They are stolen, robbed, and murdered!” exclaimed the des- 
pairing Lisberta ; and all the unfortunate events and occurrences of 
the Winzenburg castle presented themselves to her mind in a most 
exaggerated manner. “Away! away! Rouse all the castle to 
follow the murderers! Save, for heaven’s sake, the poor creatures, 
before they are devoured by the wild beasts ; I will reward you with 
all my wealth, which has afforded me but little pleasure !” 

The Castellian hastened to the garden; he found the spot de- 
scribed by his little niece, and discovered, that the wall was broken 
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and decayed ; and that this unfortunately had been concealed from 
the view by the thick bushes before it. The old wall bordered on 
the thick woods which covered the adjoining mountain. 

There was no longer a doubt that the children had been stolen, 
and the alarm bell was rung, and the watchman blew without cessa- 
tion his horn, which was answered from the Kegelburg tower. ‘The 
few remaining men of the castle mounted their horses, and searched 
the neighboring woods. 

These signals of distress had the desired effect ; the villagers and 
some men from the neighboring castles all hastened to Winzenburg. 
The horns of the hunters, too, sounded nearer and nearer ; and soon 
Count Thielo and Falkenburg entered the castle court on their 
foaming steeds. Although prepared to hear some disaster, they 
were nevertheless struck dumb at the news of the robbery. ‘The 
feelings of the Count were beyond description; at first he stood 
like a statue lost in amazement, then bursting in grief, he gave the 
necessary orders to prepare for the recovery of his loss. As even- 
ing had already set in, torches and lights were furnished, and the 
men were divided into ten parties, all armed, and headed by some 
brave man, who now set out, each party having a certain portion 
of the forest to search, to discover the robbers, and bring back the 
dear objects of parental affection. Falkenburg sympathized deeply 
in every feeling of sorrow, and won in this manner the good feeling 
of the Count and Countess. The castle remained under the com- 
mand of the faithful Castellian and a chosen band of servants; and 
the iron gates were closed only to be opened at the secret command 
of the leaders, 

The burning eyes of the mother watched the parties as they de- 
parted on their important mission, and sought to recover hope and 
strength in devout prayer for the recovery of the precious gems, 
without which life had no longer charms for her. How did the de- 
sponding mother listen to the noise of the woods throughout the night! 
Often the notes of the night birds seemed like the cry of her dear 
ones! The screeching of the owls in the watch-tower awoke her 
exhausted feelings to despair! Poor mother! who could comfort 
you! By the bedside of Catharine she looked for hope and en- 
couragement, but in vain; the strength of poor Catharine seemed 
exhausted ; in secret she called upon the spirit for aid, but it came 
not ; in secret she reproached herself for not listening to the warn- 
ings of the vision, and that she had neglected to take more care of 
the lost and stolen children. 

Thus passed the night ; the bright morning beamed, and with his 
rays the hopes of the distressed increased, and they believed that 
one look by the bright ray of the sun would relieve their fears, and 
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discover the objects of their search. But of what use was the sun? 
He shone upon the deserted couch of the stolen ones, and left them 
no hope. As one party returned after the other, each believing 
that the other had gained the prize; and as the Count Falkenburg 
arrived, and soon efter the Count Thielo had returned, alone, and 
as an almost childless father, gazing anxiously toward the assembled 
crowd for the dear children he had lost, there was heard a cry of 
woe and sorrow, as if the lamentation was intended to call up 
eternal justice to aid, not like the wailings of man, but supernatural 
sounds. ‘The hardy warriors turned pale, and stood amazed and 
frightened; they dared not raise their voice above a whisper; and 
the watchman even forgot his duty, and turned to gaze at the 
mournful group in the castle court. ‘There stood Thielo, pale and 
exhausted, his head fallen upon his chest, motionless, and bent down 
in sorrow, resting on the arm of Falkenburg, who had taken it upon 
himself to be the consoler and counsellor on this occasion. 

“Let us not despair,” said he, “ we must not give up, or be too 
much absorbed by sorrow: the little ones are not murdered, for we 
should have found a Joseph’s garment; they are robbed, and there- 
fore must be somewhere in the world. Let us not lose a moment 
by our hesitation or idleness in seeking out the inhuman robber of 
these precious gems. Let us prepare again men and beasts, but re- 
fresh both first with food and an hour’s rest: then let us start once 
more, and arouse every city, every duchy to assist us ; and should we 
even look beyond the borders of Germany, the track of the beast of 
prey will at length be discovered. For my part I will take Bruns- 
wick forests and Hesse; you may take the country between this 
place and Weelfenbuettel and Hanover, and” — 

“ Helmod may take the Harz mountains,” interrupted the Count 
Thielo, “ for he is brave, ingenious, and faithful ; and there are many 
caverns in those mountains for rogues. But where is he, I have not 
seen him since yesterday ?” 

* Count Dangast is not in the castle, and he has not been here 
since yesterday morning ;”” answered the Castellian. 

“ Not been here the whole night?” inquired the Count hastily.— 
“ As I said, noble sir, he has not been here !” said the old man. 

“ Strange! He cannot have any understanding with the rob- 
bers 2”? said the Count Falkenberg. ‘ Whither come such suspi- 
cions ?”’ said Thielo, angrily ; “ Helmod is an honorable man, and 
has been as a son in my house. What foundation have you, Sir 
Count, for such unaccountable suspicions ?” 

“ Pardon me,” said Falkenberg with deceitful looks of penitence, 
“that [ should pretend to have seen more under your roof than you 
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have yourself. But I thought the silence and melancholy of young 
Dangast had a cause that is easily understood !” 

“What mean you ? I find ne reason in your words,” said Thielo, 
looking sharply at the Count. 

“If Dangast loves your Catharine; if my presence, my open 
offers and attentions to her, and your favor to me, his rival, have 
brought him to despair, he may have robbed the children, that he 
might hold in his possession a pledge by which he can oblige you 
to favor his suit, and recover the children by giving him Catharine’s 
hand. He is a daring knight, and who knows what companions he 
may have brought with him from Friezland ?” 

The Count put his hand to his forehead, and shaking mistrustingly 
his head, he said to himself: “Impossible! Impossible! How 
could such a thought enter your head! I shudder at the discovery, 
and almost loathe the inventor of such a fabrication.” 

Falkenberg shrugged his shoulders in seeming compassion ; sud- 
denly it grew noisy in the court-yard, the watchman blew his horn, 
and “They come! They are here!” was resounded by all voices, 
weak and strong, in one chorus. All listened in the hall, no one 
ventured to go forward for fear of another disappointment; but all 
eyes were turned to the hall windows, through which they could over- 
look the castle court. The gates of the castle opened, and Helmod 
entered, on his grey Friezland charger, bearing on one arm the little 
Appolonia, with Aldo behind him, clasping his waist. Helmod was 
pale, and his right arm hung in a sling, all spotted with blood, as 
well as his collar; but when the shouts of joy re-echoed from the 
mouths of all around him, when they took the children from his arms 
and saddle, and passed them from hand to hand, kissing and em. 
bracing their little forms, crying: “They are found! They are 
here! They are saved!” his cheek colored with the glow of joy, 
and his dim eye grew brighter; and he looked up to the windows, 
and then dismounted with the help of those near him, and patted his 
exhausted animal, ordering great care to be bestowed upon him, be- 
fore he passed through the crowd to the portal. 

As he endeavored to pass along, they raised him from the ground 
with shouts of praise, and actually bore him along in their arms to 
the castle hall. The father received the children with silent emo- 
tion, raising first the one, then the other to his lips, and breathed 
inaudibly : “Thanks to the Almighty! They are born to me 
anew!” The mother, in the ecstasy of joy, tore them from the arms 
of their father, and pressing them to her overflowing heart, she 
covered their little faces with kisses, and clasped them in her arms 
as if she could never be separated from them again. 

“O where have you been?” she cried ; “ where did you run to, 
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naughty children? How could you stay away so long from your 
mother? Who took care of you at night, who gave you your sup- 
per?” Little Appolonia cried —“ We had no milk, nor a bed!” 
she stammered. “Give me something to eat, mother, for I am 
hungry.” Lisberta gave immediate orders to have their meal pre- 
pared; the Count took Aldo by the hand, and said earnestly, 
“Tell me, Aldo, where have you been? Where did you sleep? 
Tell the truth, and I will not punish you !” 

“ We will never do so again, dear father ; we'll never climb again 
the garden wall!” answered the frightened and trembling boy. 
“ The stranger spoke so kindly to us, and said he was the fowler of 
the forests, and promised to show us his nets, and catch birds for 
us ; and after all he would not give me the little bird he promised 
me, but let him fly. At first he was very kind, until we wanted to 
go back ; and little Appolonia began to cry, then he scolded us, and 
threatened to whip us if we did not keep still. Oh! father, I 
never saw so cross aman; and we began to be frightened, and 
little Appolonia kept quiet in his arms, And when we at length 
came to the river through the thick bushes, we found a little boat, 
and a man in it, who rowed us over the river, and then left the 
boat to float down the stream by itself. ‘The woods became darker 
and darker, and the trees higher and thicker; at length the man 
from the boat said to the other, “We can light our torches now 
without fear till the moon rises, the hunters will not reach us here ; 
and I for one am not going to knock about among these trees in 
the dark for this trumpery.” With the torches we soon discovered 
a tree, as big round as a tower, with a hollow trunk large enough 
for a horseman to stand in with his horse; here we stopped, and 
the men collected moss and leaves, and made us a bed in this tree.” 

“ And they gave you nothing to eat ?” inquired the mother. 

“No, mother,” said Aldo; “they offered us bread, and a bottle ; 
but the bread was black, and the wine strong and sour; and fear 
drove away all our appetite ; at length the moon rose, and the kind 
Helmod came and took us away. Appolonia slept, but I was awake, 
and saw Helmod fighting with the men.” 

“Then you risked your life for our happiness, my noble fellow !” 
said Thielo to Helmod, as he embraced him, entering the room. 
“ Demand what you will, demand every thing, my heart is hence- 
forth yours, since you have removed from it the heavy weight that 
oppressed it.” 

Countess Lisberta ran to meet.him, and throwing herself upon 
her knees before the astonished youth, she exclaimed: “Heavenly 
messenger, thou angel with the sword, who hast defended my 
paradise! Son I dare not call you, for you have done more than 
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son could do; tell me of some gift, that would be most welcome to 
thy heart ; I will search the kingdom, and if it can be found, I will 
give it you.” 

Helmod raised Lisberta, and pressed her to his heart. “ Was I 
not ever as your son?” he asked, with overwhelming joy. “ Have 
you not paid beforehand, by kindness, what I have this day done 
for you? And this is no more than paying a debt of gratitude!” 

Count Falkenberg had watched the group with looks of evident 
envy and jealousy. “See!” said he, “I was right, dear Count ; 
this robbery is a common plot of these turbulent war times. A 
couple of rogues, who were in want of money, stole the children. 
To-morrow you would have received notice, that by placing a cer- 
tain sum of money on such a spot you could recover your children 
the following day, without arms or spilling of blood.” 

“ You are perhaps mistaken, my knowing sir Commander of the 
Hessian Life Guards!” said Helmod, giving the Count a sharp 
and piercing look. 

“ Relate, then,” said the Count hastily —“ How happened the 
affair? who were the robbers? where did you find them? But sit 
down, you look pale and exhausted.” 


To be continued. 


THE DIAMOND RING. 
A BALLAD, 


Ye ladies fair, with sunny smiles, 
Come listen unto me, 

While I rehearse what once befell 
A dame of high degree. 


A dame of high degree — and fair 
As statue carved of old; 

Her eyes were blue as sapphire gleams, 
Her ringlets were like gold. 


Her every motion breathed of grace, 
Yet destitute of art; 

And with her voice of music, spoke 
The language of her heart. 
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Her husband was a gentleman, 
From ancient nobles sprung ; 

By men esteemed, by women loved, 
Handsome, and brave, and young. 


He dwelt upon his own domain, 
In his ancestral home ; 

Nor felt a wish unsatisfied 
In foreign climes to roam. 


But with his lady dear he spent 
Each blissful day and night; 

And in the car of Time they threw 
Fresh roses of delight. 


Alas! the fate of happiness 
In this uncertain world ! 

When clouds arise, Love’s silken sails 
Must speedily be furled. 


The pennon, that so gaily flew, 
Hangs idly to the mast ; 

And waves grow dark beneath the frown 
Of the approaching blast. 


The beauteous dame, alas! fell ill; 
All human aid was vain, 

To rend the arrow from her side 
Or mitigate the pain, 


Death, like a jealous rival, came 
To wound such perfect bliss — P 
And on those lips of glowing red 
He stamped an icy kiss! 


She lay — how pale! a lily now, 
That late surpassed the rose ; 

Where late the Summer flush was seen 
Were strewn the Winter snows. 


Alas, for Beauty! it must yield 
Its treasures to the tomb, 

And, like the hag, Deformity, 
Bow to the common doom ! 


From her sad lord’s caressing arms 
The darling wife was torn ; 

And to the cold, cold sepulchre, : 
By pitying neighbors borne. 


It was a noble funeral, 
And gorgeous to behold — 
The coffin was of scented wood, 
Her name was graved on gold. 
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The body lay, all pure and calm, 
In its unbroken rest, 

And one thin hand reposed upon 
Her chaste and stainless breast, 4 


What flashes there so dazzling bright ? I. 
It is an antique gem; ’ 
A diamond on her finger gleamed, 
Meet for a diadem ! 


They left her in the sepulchre, 
Hewn from the marble stone — : 

And all around with coffins filled, 
Of many a silent one! 


The midnight bell tolled slowly from 
The church-tower dark and high; 
Which, like a rigid sentinel, 
Alone stood scowling nigh. 


Whose form glides from the old church-door, 
Like wizard from his cell ? 

It is the sexton, with his lamp, 
Who went to stop the bell! j 


What makes he now among the tombs, 
With tottering step and slow ? 

Ha! tothe lady’s sepulchre 
The grey beard dares to go. 


He springs the lock, he enters in, f 
He feebly gropes about ; 

Though fragile are his shivering limbs, 
His hardened heart is stout. 


What makes he now ? the golden plate, 
From off her coffin lid, 

He tears, and in his tattered robe 
With trembling care ’tis hid. 


He lifts the lid—arrest, old man ! 
Thy base, polluting hand — 
What to decrepit age avails 


The wealth of every land? 


But avarice cleaves unto its prey 
Like lean dog to a bone; 

The sexton takes the passive hand 
And eyes the precious stone. 


Ha! by the holy book! she stirs —~ 
She stirs and sits upright ! 

The wretched sexton turned to flee, 
And stumbled in affright. 
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Across the threshold, o’er the graves, 
Till by his own hearth-side 

He fell, insane with horrid fear, 
And, deeply groaning, died! 


was one at night — when Edward sat 
In his ancestral hall: 

Mute was his grief, and not a tear 
From his parched eyes could fall. 


His heart was desolate — but hark! 
Who knocks at such an hour ? 

Whose voice is that, which, through the gloom, 
Comes with such startling power ? 


“ Edward, oh! Edward —I am cold, 
The night is damp and drear, 
Why, in so horrible a bed, 
Was lain thy Ellen dear? 


** My.Edward, come, unbar for me 
The massive, wide, hall-door, 
Come — and I'll sing thee to sweet sleep, 
As I have sung before!” 


His mind was stunned by grief — he knew 
No sentiment of fear, 

But went and oped the wide hall-door, 
And there, the moonlight clear 


Revealed the white-robed, tender form 
Of his beloved wife! 

Not from the tombs a gliding ghost, 
But breathing still with life! 


She sank into his arms — he bore 
Her senseless to her bed: 

Her summoned maidens shrieked to see 
Their lady from the dead. 


Three weary days and nights passed on, 
And then the beauteous dame 

Leaned fondly on her husband’s arm, 
In blooming life the same. 


To all the tenantry anon 
The awful tale was known — 
The lady, buried in a trance, 
Walked homeward, all alone! 


The sexton’s body, stiff and cold, 
Upon his earthen floor, 
Frighted the early passer by 
His open, cheerless door. 
38 
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The beauteous dame lived many years — 
And now her daughters tell, 

How in their dear remembered home 
This dread mischance befel. 


The sparkling jewel, that she wore, 
Is deemed a priceless thing ; 

For, like a holy amulet, 
They keep THE DIAMOND RING. 


RETURN TO THE SCENES OF CHILDHOOD. 


Tet of the proud aspirations of ambition. Trace the glorious 
achievements of conquerors. Mark the various projects of intel- 
lectual power. Follow, in their course, the changes of alternate 
hopes and fears, in pleasure or business. Observe how much of ca- 
price, or passion, or dreary thought, or sober opinion, has predomi- 
nated. Then go back to the scenes and days of childhood, and con- 
fess how much dearer is the recollection of early affections than the 
present aspirations of ambition. Confess how much more affecting 
to the best emotions are the remembrances of early hours, than the 
novelty, and changes, and conflicts of mature life. In our days of 
disappointment and adversity, and multiplying vexations, with what 
unutterable pleasure do we recur to the simple joys of childhood ! 
With what tenacity do we cling to daysof innocence and feel- 
ings of purity! Pleasure comes to us with its blandishments, and 
the charms ot art minister to newly created wants ; but with our 
pleasures come pain and anxiety, and with new wants come new 
desires. Love and friendship twine about the heart with renewed 
force ; but the best objects of our affection wither and die, and then 
we look back to early days, and we ask for the unforgotten joys of 
childhood. Wearied with cares and disappointed in our ex- 
pectations, memory goes back to other times when the heart knew 
not a painful emotion ; and, in hope to relieve some of the moments 
that come to us like the visions of a dream after years of absence, 
we return to the scenes of early life. 

We come back to the place where our youth was passed, and we 
look around for some living object on which our earliest and purest 
affections rested. Affection calls in vain. Nature is the same, but 
all else has faded. In our first view of the once familiar scenes, our 
hearts bound with the renovated elasticity of youthful feeling. But 
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soon, how soon, we are admonished that the vigorous fires of youth 
are nearly burned out: how soon we feel that the companions of 
our youth have departed: how soon we realize that the gay dreams 
of life, associated with the scenes around us, have passed away ; and 
that nothing now remains to us of their former existence but the as- 
sociations that bring the same lovely picture of the future to other 
young bosoms of another generation. We mingle with the people 
of another age. We mark the gay crowd around us, but we look in 
vain for the kind and smiling faces that once greeted us. We walk 
the halls of our former home, and the solitary echo of our footstep 
is the only sound to which we claim kindred. That is our own. 
Its solitariness has companionship in our hearts. All else is the 
particular property of another age and generation. We exclaim, 


“how changed!” Aye, how changed! We, our position, our 


hopes, our feelings, our opinions, our tastes, our associations ! Half 
a century has passed, and a whole generation of men, with all their 
projects of ambition, and hopes of distinction, and plans for earthly 
immortality, have passed to their silent home! But not beautiful 
nature. ‘That is unchanged and unchangeable ; and though age has 
pressed upon the vigor of our limbs, and time has diminished the 
buoyant emotions of the heart, the bright scenery around us is still 
presenting its renovated beauties. 

We have passed far down on the stream of time. We have left 
the sparkling sources of the waters that bore us onward. We have 
receded, on either hand, from the embankments and the grassy 
couches of its borders. We pass further down the rapid stream. 
The waters have acquired breadth and depth, and the verdant banks 
no longer disclose the inviting charms and beauties of an early voy- 
age. The dim mist of the waters is about us, and the sober progress 
of our passage brings reality, that the limits of human life approxi- 
mate to the confines of eternity, where the stream of time will be 
gathered and lost. But the progress of human life and pleasure is 


still for others. Our children — they commence in the elastic hopes - 


of childhood and youth ; and innocent pleasures and gay anticipa- 
tions live in their bosoms, as once they lived in our own. 

We stand upon the spot which was the theatre of the joys of our 
youth. We are there alone. No living thing claims kindred to us ; 
and a faint and death-like consciousness comes upon the heart, that 
the home of our early days is the home of strangers, and that every 
tie of early attachment is severed. The breath of life is not min- 
gled with the scene. But the blue arch of heaven, the towering hill, 
the once loved stream, with its gentle curves and jutting promonto. 
ries, the shore-worn pebbles that our infant arm would cast upon the 
unruffled waters, calling into being the successively receding circles 
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that gave delight to our bosoms — these recall the almost obliterat- 
ed events of childhood, when the voices are hushed in unbroken 
silence more dear to us. 

But there is one object, which, above all others, bears to the heart 
the most afflicting changes of the past and present. It is the con- 
necting link between the worthiest joys of time drawn from filial 
and parental affections, and the anticipated delight of renovated 
love that religious faith presents in a higher state of being. The 
grave-yard, the sad chronicler of names at the sound of which the 
heart once leaped, is the only remembrancer that tells of the connect- 
ing and undying bond that unites the living with the dead. 

Hark! the bell tolls, in measured time, the hour of rest. Its 
voice speaks of the evening hour when parental benedictions and 
childhood’s gratitude marked a happy family ; when the parting 
words of “ good night” told that they were at peace with each other 
and with the world. A tear! Blest, blest drop, hallowed to the me- 
mories of the departed! When I, too, shall be gathered to the nar- 
row house of the dead, may a tear, as warm and as sincere as this, 


drop upon the green sod that shall cover me. 
T. P. 


THE FUTURE. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


I. 


Where, and what are we? Let us look around — 
Wild and mysterious rolls on either hand 
A mighty ocean, o’er whose distant bound 
Shadows and darkness hover; and we stand 
As ’twere upon a narrow line of sand 
Shifting with every billow : —the dim Past 
Advances, wave by wave, upon the strand, 
The Future ebbs as silently, as fast, 

And man looks out on both, but both are overcast. 


II. 


On the deep billows of the Past there lie 
Brightness and gloom — alternate sun and cloud ; 
And here a galley —there an argosy, 

Glides o’er the distant waters, tall and proud; 
But o’er the Future hangs a murky shroud 
Through which breaks forth one solitary ray, 
Which Revelation hath to man allowed 


To light him onward in his doubtful way, 
All else is doubly dark, — Night holds unbroken sway. 
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III. 


Save that at times, Oh Spirit with dark wings ! 
Quick meteor flashes o’er thy waters gleam, 
Throwing a momentary light on things 

Which float afar upon thy Stygian stream; 

And the eye catches, as in troubled dream, 

Dim flitting forms and visions half revealed, 

And shadowy phantoms, on whose features seem, 
Faintly impressed, events in darkness sealed, 


But which no certain clue to pierce thy shades can yield. 


IV. 


But when at times such transitory light 

Gilds thy far billows with its dubious glare, 

The piercing eye of genius darts its sight 

Deep through thy awful shades, and, panting there, 
Catches the phantoms ere they melt in air, 

And on the living canvass stamps their form, — 
Unites the scattered groups with colors fair, 

Fills the dim back-ground with repose or storm, 


And throws o’er all the piece Conjecture’s tintings warm. 


Behold the finished picture! High o’er all, 

And foremost, stands a gaunt, defineless shade, 
And all things where his glance or touch may fall 
Start into being, or from being fade — 

The phantom’s name is Cuance, and by his aid 
The child is man — the man is child again — 
Death springs to life, the living join the dead ; 
Strength sinks, and Weakness doth his arm sustain, 


And Power, which fetters forged, now gnaws himself the chain. 


VI. 


And Earth before the phantom’s wayward mood 
Sees cities rise where sea-wolves sought repose, 
And white sails dance where fane and castle stood, 
And “ deserts smile and blossom as the rose ;”’ 
And fields, once rich and populous as those 

Of blest Arcadia, bask in joy no more, 

But, clothed in shadows which the forest throws, 
Echo alone the savage monster’s roar, 


Or spread with sterile sands, stretch nouseless, wild, and hoar. 


Vil. 


Behind, and shaded by the phantom stands 

A form prepared for battle, dimly seen, 

A shadowy spear and buckler grace his hands, 
And by his side a gleaming falchion keen; 

He leans upon his lance, and by his mien 
Seems doubtful whether to advance or turn 
Back to his tall pavilion — but the sheen 

Of warlike weapons lights his features stern, 


And restlessly he waits the word of Fate to learn. 
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Vill. 


And other forms are there — the sovereignty 
Of Law and civil order, thrust aside 

By demagogues, who deem that to be free 

Is to be lawless — breasts the noisy tide, 

And urged by strife and tumult to provide 
Defence against aggression — bids the sword, 
Which long within the sheath had slept untried, 
Strength to insulted dignity afford, 


That those who scorned its power may tremble at i s word. 


IX. 
Far in the distance, and in part concealed 
By depth of shadow, rises on the sight 
Internal Discord rushing o’er the field, 
Urging disunion and unholy fight ; 
And Peace appears with brow of beaming light 
Holding the demon’s hand, and in soft tones 
Dissuading violence, and urging Right ; 
But deeper shades are o’er the picture thrown, 


And none can tell the tale which Time must read alone. 


X. 
Trace we its lines no further— all beyond 
Is indistinct and dark, and it is not 
For us to dare unloose the mystic bond 
Which girds Futurity, and read the lot 
Assigned to those who shall succeed us ; — what 
Is ours, but meekly to await the day 
Which soon shall roll from each benighted spot, 
The midnight which enshrouds it, and obey 


That over-ruling Power who guides our doubtful way? 


XL. 
Alas! to learn the secrets which repose 
In distant darkness, can no bliss bestow, 
Trials may there await us, and deep woes, 
And griefs, which consolation cannot know; 
And e’en though coming happiness may throw 
Its light upon our onward journey — why 
Madly bedim the brightness of its glow 
By long anticipation ? — and deny 


That Joy’s best gifts are those which greet the unlonging eye. 


XII. 
*Tis well for man that in the deep abyss 
The Future lies concealed — impending care 
Is better unforeknown, and coming bliss 
More thrilling for its suddenness ; — beware, 
Rash, curious mortal, how thy glances dare 
To pry into the hidden leaves of Fate — 
Bear, with firm front, what thou art called to bear, 
Enjoy with gratitude thy happier state, 


And all that lies beyond in tranquil trust await. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Philadelphia Book: or Specimens of Metropolitan Literature. 
Philadelphia. Key and Biddle. 


Tus is an interesting collection of extracts, from the writings of various 
Philadelphia authors. The handsome copy, for which we are indebted to its 
accomplished editor, ought not so long to have lain on our table unnoticed. We 
now take it up with pleasure. 

The volume is tastefully printed, with the exception of certain ornamental 
letters at the heads of chapters. The title-page is decorated with an appropriate 
and neatly engraved woodcut, of the residence of William Penn, in the year 
1700. What would be the exclamation of the benevolent old quaker, could he 
wake up from his long sleep in the very spot where stood his curiously-shaped 
dwelling! 

On the page of contents, we read with pride the nemes of many whose repu- 
tations have reflected honor, not only on their native city, but on their country. 
Some of these are not known as men of literature; but, whether engaged in 
professional duties or the toils of business, they have not failed, as their efforts 
prove, to devote their leisure to the cultivation of a learned taste and a finished 
style. We met with other names, which are new to us; but which are not un- 


worthy of their places in a collection which is an honor to the delightful city 
whence it emanates. 


An Oration, delivered before the Democracy of Springfield, and 
neighboring towns, July 4th, 1836. By George Bancroft. 


Mr. Bancrort has published the first volume of a History of the United 
States. It is in the main an admirable composition, and proves him to be an ac- 
complished scholar. A thorough-paced radical oration, from such a man, is a 
curiosity. We have read that delivered by Mr. B. at Springfield, and pro- 
nounce it a vigorous, ingenious, sophistical, sycophantic, abusive, partizan 
harangue. 

The Orator begins with a forcible statement of the theories of Toryism and 
Whiggism, as they have obtained in English politics; and of Democracy, as 
invented or discovered by our Colonial ancestors. He then proceeds to assume 
(and to base the remainder of his oration on the assumption) that the party which 
himself has joined, the supporters of Mr. Van Buren, are the only Democrats in 
the country ; and that all the rest of our citizens are Aristocrats and Monarchists ! 


“'Toryism is the theory of the lovers of absolute will, carried into effect by 
the instrumentality of brute force.” 


“The Tory denies the right of instruction.” 
“They who deny the right of instruction, deify the will of the representative, 
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or temporary agent, and refusing to the people the right of a paramount judg- 
ment, surrender the government for the time to the arbitrary caprice, the desperate 
ambition, the bigotry or the selfishness of an individual.” 

“ Such is Toryism :— founded on a contempt for the common man, exerting 
superior strength to engross the benefits of society, invoking superior intelligence 
to delude and corrupt the public mind, and impiously pleading for its defence the 
will of God, the order of Recatiesien. This system has but one character, whe- 
ther in Russia or Japan, in Rome or Constantinople, in Vienna or Boston.” 

“ The second theory regards society as established by a compact, which, when 
once formed, is held to be irrevocable, and incapable of amendment.” 

“Tt is the citadel of aristocracy: it is, in a good measure, the creed of our 
whig doctors of to-day.” 

“It regards every injustice, once introduced into the compact, as sacred; a 
vested right, that cannot be recalled; a contract that, however great may be the 
pressure, can never be cancelled.” 

“ Democracy is the institution of government by the many for the common 
good. Its energy is derived froin the will of the people; its object is the welfare 
of the people; its strength is in the affections of the people.” 

“ Tyranny in a popular government is an impossibility.” 

“In the tory system, the executive and sovereign are one; in the whig system, 
the executive is the sovereign, except where expressly limited; in the system of 
democracy, the executive is not the sovereign, but the servant, of the people.” 

“The tory looks out for himself; the whig for his clan; democracy takes 
thought for the many. The tory adheres to the party of Moloch; the whig still 
worships at the shrine of Mammon ; democracy is practical Christianity.” 

et are merchants resist democracy from a passion to secure dominion to 
weaith. 

“ And what excuse, then, have our merchants for their wilful resistance to the 
democracy, which has defended their treasures, and heaped on them benefits ? 
Are they so seized by the passion for dominion, that they forget to have the feel- 
ings of patriots? Let them recover from the unworthy bigotry that darkens 
their understandings ; let them remember they are men; let them feel for hu- 
manity ; let them love their whole country.” 

“ Democracy looks down on whiggism, not with anger but compassion.” 

“ We stand on higher ground than that chosen by the political infidels. We 
believe and they doubt ; we trust in the people, they scorn the people.” 

“ Light dawned, and democracy achieved its victory ; the power of aristocracy 
patrolled the streets in proud defiance, till the unerring judgment of the many 
exposed the fallacy of their prophecies and the arrogance of their pretensions.” 

“ The city of Boston remains consistent in its opposition to democracy.” 


By diligently comparing these passages, and keeping constantly in mind the 
author’s definitions of Toryism, Whiggism, and Democracy, we may attain to a 
realizing sense of the enormity of his doctrines: which are, by strict and fair con- 
struction of the above sentences, as follows. The Administration Party, in this 
country, is the only one that has for its object the welfare of the people; its 
members are the only practical Christians; its opponents worship Moloch or 
Mammon ; it trusts the people ; a majority of the national Senate, a large por- 
tion of the House of Representatives, and an extensive party throughout the 
country, scorn the people. Daniel Webster (he is a Whig and a Boston-man, 
if any body is,) regards every injustice, once introduced into the social compact, 
as sacred! Daniel Webster would have the Executive sovereign except where 
expressly limited! 

Has the Reverend George Bancroft the shameless wickedness to maintain 
these affirmations ? Or will he confess that, for the sake of maligning his betters 
and flattering a mob, he said what he did not mean and dares not avouch ? 

The absurdity of some of the subordinate propositions is too gross to need 
much comment. For instance— A representative has, we will suppose, a thou- 
sand constituents, who, with regard to the expediency of some bill, are about 
equally divided. Whenever the representative is well-informed that more than 
five hundred of them favor the bill, he is bound, it is said, to vote for it; when- 
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ever more than five hundred instruct him that they dislike it, he must vote 
against it; and he must reverse his vote as often as the constituent minority of 
499 becomes a majority of 501. Such is the Doctrine of the Right of Instruction. 
Now, says Mr. Bancroft, to deny that the representative is thus bound, is to deify 
him! Not to make him a mere puppet, is to make him a God! We should 
suppose that any man, with a beard, would be ashamed to print, if not to utter, 
such puerile nonsense. 

Again; Mr. Bancroft’s declaration that tyranny, in a popular government, is 
an impossibility, is directly contradicted by the history of ancient Athens; the 
government of which was the most popular on record, and at the same time the 
most licentiously tyrannical. 

But we must have done ; and are happy to be able to say, in conclusion, that 
notwithstanding the cardinal sins against which we have protested, there is, in 
many parts of this oration, a vigor and brilliancy of diction, and in others a 
clerical complexion, which convince us that reports, heretofore prevalent, repre- 
senting Mr. Bancroft as deranged, and sometimes as an avowed atheist, are not 
applicable to his present mental condition. 


The History of Rehoboth, Bristol County, Massachusetts. By Leo- 
nard Bliss, Jun. Boston. Otis, Broaders & Co. 


Town histories are seldom interesting, except to persons resident in, or in the 
vicinity of, the place commemorated. The one before us comprises a history of 
the present towns of Rehoboth, Seekork, and Pawtucket, from their settlement to 
the present time ; together with sketches of Attleborough, Cumberland, and a part 
of Swansey and Barrington, to the time they were severally separated from the 
original town. The author’s Latin motto expresses his purpose—to gather up the 
fragments, lest any thing be lost. Such fragments are sometimes exceedingly im- 
portant in the completion of more extensive plans ; to the future historian of New 
England, this and similar compilations must prove valuable, in the saving of 
great research and labor. 

Mr. Bliss has been industrious in the faithful execution of his task. It must 
have been tedious in the extreme. When a man writes for fame or money, he is 
conscious of a stimulus which makes light the heavy burden. But when his 
literary labors are simply performed from a sense of duty, he must be possessed of 
a noble, conscientious firmness to complete them manfully. ‘‘ Should the author,” 
concludes the preface, “ be found to have rescued from the past but a fragment of 
his country’s history, he will feel himself amply compensated for his labors, which 
none but those who have experience in similar undertakings can fully realize.” 
We wish that the country contained more such men as Mr. Bliss, and those to 
whom he acknowledges himself indebted for assistance. We wish that there 
were fewer political brawlers amongst us, and more political students. We wish 
that talent would divest its energies to the exploration of the past history of all 
parts of the States, instead of being expended on matters which owe their transi- 
tory importance to the fuss that is made about them. We should then find that 
the national pulse would beat calmly and regularly, and not with the rapidity of 
a disturbed and feverish system. 

As a happy specimen of our author’s style, we extract the following, which 
includes a relation concerning William Blackstone, the first settler of Rehoboth: 


“ Blackstone resided in New England about fifty years, during which he saw 
the settlements of the colonists springing up in every part of what, when he first 
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beheld it, was one unbroken wilderness. But were his spirit permitted now to re- 
visit the scenes of his former exile, how great the change he would witness ! Al- 
most in vain would he search for the spot which he once inhabited. Where stood 
his lonely cottage on the wild peninsula of Shawmut, he Would now behold 

“ * Rising from out the wave, 

As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand,’ ” 
and teeming with an active and intelligent pepe. the beautiful city of Bos- 
ton. Where then he beheld the wigwam of the savage, he would now see the 
_ hall of legislation and the temple of learning. Where grew his young and 

thrifty orchard, and where bloomed the rose in his garden, now arise mansions of 
elegance and grandeur, 
“¢ On swelling columns heaved,—the pride of art.’” 


And perhaps the very spot where he sheltered his castle may be the site of the 
Tremont or the Faneuil Hall. The bay, whose bosom felt nought but the light 
canoe of the Indian, he would now behold studded with the sail of every nation, 
and whitened with a prosperous commerce. The shores, where the young Indian 
gathered his shells, he would now see lined with wharves, laden with the products 
and luxuries of every clime. 

“ Nor is the valley of the Blackstone hardly less changed. Little, but Study Hill, 
and the beautiful river that rolls at its base, remain of its original features. It is 
true that he might see a remnant of his once beautiful orchard, and point out, per- 
haps, the stump of his favorite tree; might find among the brakes and shrubs the 
well he stoned, and from which he drank ; and point to the site of his lonely dwel- 
ling; and when he glanced at the spot where he ordered his ashes to be laid, might 
sigh over the ingratitude which had denied him a stone to record his name; but 
he would find little to gratify his taste for solitude, and little that reminded him of 
his former solitary and peaceful abode. The forests have been levelled away, and 
even his favorite stream has not remained unchanged by time. Smiling villages 
have sprung up in quick sucvession on its banks, at almost every winding of its 
course; and the how! of the wild beast, and the yell of the savage, have given 
place to the noise of the loom and the hum of the spindle.” 


Orations and Speeches, on various occasions, by Edward Everett.— 
Boston. American Stationers’ Company, 1836. 


WE acknowledge with grateful pleasure our receipt of this volume from the 
respected and esteemed author. It is not our intention, in taking up our pen at 
this moment, to attempt to compress into the short space devoted to General Criti- 
cal Notices our sense of the exalted eloquence contained in the pages before us. 
The agreeable task of review we leave to an abler hand. 

This volume is the first which has been issued by the American Stationers’ 
Company. It is a large octavo of 637 pages, tastefully printed on handsome pa- 
per. It will reflect credit upon us in England as an improvement in the typographi- 
cal art. The Association, at whose suggestion Mr. Everett was induced to prepare 
the volume, is an incorporated company, with a capital of one hundred thousand 
dollars. Its affairs are directed by gentlemen of learning and distinction, and the 
public may safely confide in the character of any work issued under their super- 
vision. In our next number we may present an account of this Association, its 
origin, its objects, and the benefits which it is likely to confer upon the literature 
of the country. 
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An Address delivered at Charlestown, Mass. on the 17th of June, 1836, ; 
in Commemoration of the Battle of Bunker Hill. By Alexander H. s 
Everett. Boston. Beals & Greene. 


Tuis Address covers seventy pages. It must have occupied more than two hours 
in the delivery—twice toolong. Tospeak in public over an hour, unless the Orator 
be one out of a thousand, or the occasion singularly interesting and important, is at 
once foolish, presumptuous, and cruel. A crowded popular assembly cannot at- 
tend to a common anniversary discourse more than an hour with edification or 
comfort. What excuse is there for speaking two hours on such an occasion, that 
would not justify one in occupying four? If the ambition be to exhaust the sub- 
ject, this is impossible. A day would not suffice to make all the pertinent state- 7 
ments and reflections that may be made on a great event or epoch in national his- 
tory. It is as easy therefore to limit oneself, on such an occasion, to one hour as 


totwo orthree. ‘The object should be to say just so much as will send away the q 
audience in better spirits, and with livelier impressions, than more or less would am 
have done ; not to inflict upon them a half volume of history, crowded with de- a 


tails, vexed with subtleties, and cumbered with prolix dissertation. Such, indeed, 
is the prevalent wordiness of American oratory, that almost any of the long- 
winded addresses under which we groan, might be compressed to very reason- = 
able limits without any loss of matter, and greatly to the benefit of the style, by Pe: 
mere pruning of sentences. But even if the discourse be distended with actual { 
thoughts and facts, so that it cannot be compressed, it would, in general, be far 
the best course for the orator ‘to stop at the end of the first hour — at whatever 
sacrifice of completeness— and deliver the remainder, an hour at a time, on other 
suitable occasions. 

In the address before us Mr. Everett gives a circumstantial account of the bat- a 
tle of Bunker Hill, with biographical notices and anecdotes of most of those 


who were prominently engaged in it ! — enlarging, of course, in his exordium and ‘ 
peroration, upon the momentous results of the event. The facts are diligently ag 
collected, the sentiments generally elevated, and the reflections just. Morally, a 
therefore, and so far as we know historically, the performance is unobjec- a 
tionable; but rhetorically, we must pronounce it a failure. ‘Though essentially 7 

narrative and descriptive, it assumes a very figurative and poetic style, inconsis- a 
tent with the subject matter, and which the orator has not passion enough to sus- - 
tain. He is very rhetorical, without being eloquent ; and lavishes the boldest figures a 
of speech without much effect on our imaginations. Mr. Everett does not appear a 
to be endowed either with fervid feelings, or a keen sense of the ridiculous. An a 
orator must combine these qualifications, or he cannot assume a high-wrought . 
style, and aim at the utmost effects of eloquence, without momentary peril of ie 
ruining his best figures by incongruities, and stumbling into bathos. 4 


Mr. Everett undertakes to convey a minute description of the battle in a conti- 
nuous figure of vision that covers fifteen pages ; employing the present tense ex- 
clusively, often rising into the boldest forms of Apostrophe and Prosopopeia; and q 
of course assuming that the orator is for half an hour so rapt in passionate ima- 4 ¥ 
gination, that he virtually witnesses, “ with his mind’s eye,” every incident of a 3 
battle of sixty years since! A more ambitious rhetorical attempt — far more so— 
than ever was adventured by Demosthenes, Cicero, Chatham, Burke, or Webster ! 
Now for the success. Here are a few extracts. The orator supposes himself and 4 
his audience posted on Copp’s Hill, in Boston :— i 


“ Methinks I see, as I look to the American works, a horseman advancing to- 
wards them at full speed. He must be some officer of high rank. As he crosses 
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Bunker Hill, Gen. Putnam, also on horseback, rushes forward to greet him. 
‘ Good God! General Warren! is it you? I rejoice and regret to see you. Your 
life is too precious to be exposed in this battle. But since you are here, Liake your 
orders.’ — ‘General Putnam, have none to give; you have made your arrange- 
ments. I come to aid youas a volunteer. Tell me where I can be useful.’ —‘ Go 
then to the redoubt: you will there be covered.’ ‘ [came not to be covered,’ replies 
— hero, ‘y tell me where I shall be in most danger, — where the action shall be the 
test.’ 


Is not this very unhappy? Has it any vraisemblance? any dramatic truth or 
force? Is that ceremonial, namby-pamby tenderness characteristic of old Put- 
nam, whose oaths were as hard and heavy as his blows? Or is the rhodomon- 
date of the reply quite suitable to the mouth of a hero? Can dialogues on Bun- 
ker Hill be heard on Copp’s Hill? Is the following the way in which a gene- 
ral receives intelligence and gives orders in the hurried and desperate exigencies 
of battle? We never were in one, and merely inquire. 


“Suddenly the fire of the British artillery ceases. Howe, in consternation, de- 
mands the reason. ‘ The balls are too large.’—‘ Fatal error! what delusion 
drives General Cleveland to pass all his time with the schoolmaster’s daughters, 
instead of minding his business ?— Pour in grape!” 


The description of the burning of Charlestown is thus brought to a climax. 


“ But hark! what discordant clang breaks strangely on the ear through the 
noise of crackling flames and crashing edifices? The beam that suspended the 
church bell is burnt off, and the bell in falling through the ruins, rings continually 
with a hoarse, unwonted, startling tone.” 


Again, in an apostrophe to Warren — 


“ On the right, — in front,— the enemy are pouring in upon you: on the left 
their artillery sweeps transversely through the works: ammunition, every thing 
is exhausted : the post is no longer tenable: your comrades are leaving you: the 
best, the bravest are in full retreat: still you linger! Hasten, gallant Warren! 
Honor, duty, command you to follow them. Recollect how much depends on 
your life! President of Congress !— Major-General in the 
of the Committee of Safety! Idol of the people !” 


The remaining page of this apostrophe would be very well but for the intru- 
siveness of a certain Major Small, who has a singular faculty of presenting him- 
self just where (oratorically) he is least wanted. 


“ Thank God! you are leaving the redoubt! You are now at eight rods dis- 
tance! — Alas! you present too fair a mark for the British musketry : they are all 
aiming at you. Major Small rushes to the rescue.” 


Again, 


“You turn your head: you appear to recognize him: your lips move in 
reply. The distant accents die upon the air; but | feel, 1 know, I hear in fancy, 
a you say.— ‘Generous Briton! no! We have this day lost all but honor, 
that, at least, no act of mine shall sully.” Major Small commands his men not to 
fire: he knocks up their muskets with his sword. In vain! Too late! A ball 
from some other quarter has done the fatal work. ‘ The beauty of Israel has fallen 
upon his high places !’” 


Major Small makes sad havoc of this otherwise beautiful passage. But the 
Major seems to be a great favorite with our author, who endows him with a kind 
of ubiquity. 
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“Tn another quarter, Major Small, in like manner staid almost alone. Ge- 
neral Putnam recognizes him, and flies to the rescue. He throws himself before 
the levelled rifles. — Spare that officer! my gallant comrades! we are friends !— 
we are brothers! —- do you not remember how we rushed into each other’s arms at 
the meeting for the exchange of prisoners?’ The men obey the veteran’s well- 
known voice, and Small retires unmolested from the fieid.” 


The above extracts we deem sufficient to justify the strictures with which we 
preface them. The following is more worthy of the author : — 


“ Yes, fellow-citizens and friends ! when our neighboring metropolis and her 
sister cities shall have their day of power, prosperity, and glory, and passed away ; 
—when Boston, New-York, and Philadelphia shall have been what Rome, Athens, 
Memphis, and Babylon at their proudest periods never were, and shall have sunk 
again in conformity with the immutable law that regulates all human things, 
into the state of ruin in which those celebrated seats of empire are now ; — when 
of all the achievements of art and wealth that now surround us, or may hereafter 
adorn this neighborhood, the hand of time shall have swept away every thing 
excepting that simple granite obelisk, which will probably outiast all the structures 
it is destined to overlook; even then, at that remote period, the friends of liberty 
and virtue will come up from the bosom of distant lands, peopled by nations as 
yet without a name, over intervening oceans and continents, — from the shores 
perhaps of Australasia,—Felix Boothia, or wherever else the genius of civiliza- 
tion may have fixed his temporary abode, to pay their vows on Bunker Hill.” 


We cannot but indulge the hope, that in his future oratorical efforts Mr. A. 
H. Everett will not think it necessary to depart so far from the plain and manly 
style of his ‘‘ Europe” — an admirable essay — and of his many valuable contri- 
butions to the North American Review. 


The Statesman, by Henry Taylor, Esq., author of Philip Van Arte- 
velde. London. Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Long- 
man, 


Tuis is a work of a totally opposite character to that by which Mr. Taylor 
recommended himself to the regard and admiration of American readers. Philip 
Van Artevelde is a dramatic poem, unsurpassed by any similar production of 
modern date. Its preface was a splendid piece of prose criticism. It showed 
that the author was capable ofa prose style, no less chaste, elevated, and beauti- 
ful than his versified periods. This is displayed in “the Statesman” —the lan- 
guage of which is drawn from the very clear deep of old undefiled English. 
But although its manner may satisfy us, the matter can excite very little interest 
here; though some of our leading politicians would do well to study the rules for 
public conduct which it very impressively exhibits. We shall not attempt any 
criticism, but simply gratify the curiosity of the reader by showing for what 
object the work is intended; and by extracting a passage from which others be- 
sides statesmen may draw valuable hints. The book consists of disquisitions 
concerning the attributes of a statesman; it is a treatise affording the most va- 
luable hints for the education of an English statesman. The topics treated upon 
are such as experience rather than inventive meditation suggested. "The author’s 
engagements deprived him of literary leisure and a knowledge of books, but on 
the other hand afforded him an extensive and diversified conversancy with busi- 
nass; and he therefore claims indulgence for the little learning and the desultori- 
ness of these disquisitions, in consideration of the value which may be attached 
to comments derived from practical observation. 
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The titles of some of the chapters afford a very good idea of the nature of the 
book: “ Concerning the Education of a Youth destined for a civil career.” “ Of 
the Age at which Official and Parliamentary Life should commence.” “A 
Statesman’s most pregnant function lies in the Choice and Use of Instruments.” 
* On the Getting and Keeping of Adherents.” “In the choice of men, how far 
literary merit may be a guide.” “Of Official Style.” ‘“ On the Inference of Me- 
rit and Demerit from Popularity, and something concerning false reputations.” 
“Concerning Interviews.” ‘‘ Concerning the Conscience of a Statesman.” ‘ Con- 
cerning the Age at which a Statesman should marry, and what manner of Wo- 
man he should take to Wife.” This chapter we extract entire, as a happy 
example of our author’s style and thoughts : 


* Life without marriage and its fruits, is to a statesman, as well as to men of 
other callings, a sad anti-climax. Let him not then, in the florid exordium of 
life, forget the peroration ; which must fall flat indeed, if the likeness of his youth 
be not renewed and multiplied about him in the fruits by marriage. ‘ When the 
Lord was with me, when my children were about me’ — in this co-presence con- 
sists the beatitude of age; and as it is the part of a statesman to be provident 
and far-seeing, he should remember in the season of his youth to provide that his 
age shall be passed in this company. His profession throws some difficulties in 
his way, but so does every other ; each presenting some obstacles, and some fa- 
cilities peculiar to itself. 

* His dilemma is, that whi/st in office he has not leisure to range widely and 
choose his object discreetly, or sedulously to seek and pursue it; and when out of 
office, he has less of worldly advantage for the pursuit, 

“Upon the whole, he will do best to marry — not, indeed, in prima lanugine, 
since sobriety and perspicuity of judgment in such matters is not to be expected 
from youth; but nevertheless at an early period of manhood, and, if possible, 
before or very soon after the commencement of -his public career. Whilst un- 
married, he will be liable, in whatever conjunction of affairs or exigency of busi- 
ness, to some amorous seizure, some accident of misplaced or ill-timed love, by 
which his mind will be taken away from his duties. Against these casualties, 
which may happen to a statesman howsoever devoted to public life, marriage 
will be the least imperfect protection ; for business does but lay waste the ap- 
proaches to the heart, whilst marriage garrisons the fortress.” 

“ And if early marriage be desirable for a statesman to guard him against the 
irruptions of passion, the peaceable attachment by which this is effected is not 
less to be sought for itsown sake. His marriage 1s not only to compose the heart 
and disenchant the fancy, but also to exercise the affections: which are in a way 
to be corrupted and extinguished if political life be not conjoined with domestic. 
Nothing can compete with the interests of political life except the attractions of 
a pleasant home or extreme excitements ; and if the one alternative be wanting, 
the other will be resorted to. A statesman’s almost incessant engagements 
hardly admit, unless upon the call of passion, any other occupants of his affec- 
tions than such as, being inmates of his house, fall, as it were, into the chinks of 
his time.” 

“ Let no man suppose that his character is strong and high enough to resist 
the influence of a lower character in his wife. The apparent advantages of men 
over women in the conjugal relation, are of an insidious tendency so far as their 
character is concerned, and the inequality in that particular is the reverse of what 
it seems. An inferior man, carrying his ends by authority, will often pass clear 
of his wife’s character: whereas an inferior woman, to carry her objects, must 
work through the character of her husband. A statesman, knowing that his 
character is obvious to many poisons abroad, should choose such a wife as 
would invest it with a charmed life instead of a Dejanira’s robe.” 

“ A wontan who idolizes her husband, if she do not hurt his character, will at 
least not help it. But in most cases she will hurt it very seriously. For do- 
mestic flattery is the most dangerous of all flatteries. The wife, who praises 
and blames, persuades and resists, warns or exhorts, upon occasion given, and 
carries her love through all with a strong heart and not a weak fondness — she 
is the true helpmate.” 

“ Ambition being almost the vocation of a statesman, he must be expected to 
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marry ambitiously. But if he be as wise as one of his calling should be, he will 
not be precluded by objects of ambition from considering other objects along with 
them. On the contrary, since with the young ambition is a less over-ruling 
passion than love, he will probably take a greater variety of objects into the 
contemplation of his choice than they who are more amorously directed. Wealth 
is of great importance to a statesman, because it gives independence, and (what 
is almost of as much consequence) the reputation of independence. Therefore, 
if he be not wealthy by inheritance, he should endeavor to secure wealth by 
marriage. Along with this he should seek for such qualities in a wife as will 
tend to make his home as much as may be a place of repose, and his life within 
doors the reverse of that which he leads elsewhere. To this end the wife should 
at least have sense enough or worth enough (and where there is no absolute de- 
fect of understanding, worth amounts to sense,) to exempt him from trouble in 
the management of his children and of his private affairs, and more especially to 
exempt him from all possibility of debt. She should also be pleasing to his eyes 
and to his taste; the taste goes deep into the nature of all men; love is hardly 
apart from it: and in a life of political care and excitement, that home which is 
not the seat of love cannot be a place of repose; rest for the brain, and peace 
for the spirit being only to be had through the softening of the affections. 

“ He should look for a clear understanding, cheerfulness, and alacrity of mind, 
rather than gayety or brilliancy: and for a gentle tenderness of disposition in 
preference to an impassioned nature. Lively talents are too stimulating in a 
tired man’s house, passion is too disturbing. Nor is it necessary that a states- 
man’s wife should have such knowledge or abilities as would enable her 
to be a party to his daily political interests and occupations. When a wo- 
man gives her mind that way, she becomes best acquainted with what is 
least respectable in politics — their personalities. It will be better for a states- 
man that such topics should be strangers in his house and unwelcome, that so he 
may be under the less temptation to desecrate his fireside. In the society of his 
wife he should find that fulness of rest which only a change in the direction of 
his thoughts can give. A lesson to this purpose may be taken from nature. He 
who is in the babit of recollecting his dreams will find that the topics of the day 
are seldom pursued inthe night next succeeding, unless under circumstances tend- 
ing to turn nature from her course ; for were it so, the night would not bring that 
entire relief and recess which it is designed to afford; with a like design it will 
be expedient that the domestic intercourse of a statesman should alternate with 
his business, and not mix with it. 

‘But whilst standing apart from the details, and aloof from the personalities of 
political life, a woman may be nevertheless very strongly imbued with princi- 
ples of that height and generality in which moral, religious, and political inte- 
rests meet ; and to have a wife who should be imbued with such principles, and 
endowed with a capability of applying them upon great and fit occasions, will 
be of inestimable service to a statesman. For then, in addition to the cooling 
and refreshing of his spirits, he will have his grasp of his principles invigorated 
by association with a mind accustomed to view things in peace and without com- 
promise. It is true the sentiments of the wife may be too abstract, and not 
sufficiently modified by a reference to practicability ; but the husband can more 
easily make any requisite deductions on this score, than he can repair the ravage 
which his character may undergo from the want of something in the nature of a 
living inflexible canon, wherewith to compare his own persuasions, warped in 
the stress and pressure of perpetual combat. 

“Finally, it will be well that the wife ofa statesman’s choice should be sound in 
health, and of alight and easy temper ; neither jealous herself, nor giving cause 
for jealousy ; neither going much abroad, nor requiring her husband to be more at 
home than his avocations permit; fresh in her feelings and alert in her under- 
standing, but seasonable in the demonstraticn of either ; and willing at all times 
to rest contented in an intelligent repose. 

“ Her love should be — 


* A love that clings not, nor is exigent. 
Encumbers not the active purposes 
Nor drains the source ; but proffers with free grace 
Pleasure at pleasure touched, at pleasure waived, 

A washing of the weary traveller’s feet, 

A quenching of his thirst, a sweet repose 


‘ 
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Alternate and preparative; in groves 


Where loving much the flower that loves the shade, 
And loving much the shade that that flower loves, 
He yet is unbewildered, unenslaved, 

Thence starting light and pleasantly let go 


When serious service calls.” 


It is a delightful surprise to meet with such an outpouring as this; from its con- 


nexion it may be taken for a quotation, but it is original, bearing all the distine- 
tive marks of the author of “ Philip Van Artevelde.” When shall we be 


gratified with another poem from the same glowing hand ? 


New Cotceciate Coursr.—By a re- 
cent statute of Columbia College, the 
Literary and Scientific Course, esta- 
blished therein collateral to the F'adl 
Course, has been enlarged and defined, 
with the view of rendering it a more 
complete system of instruction for young 
men intended for Civil or Military En- 
gineers, or Architects, Superintendents 
of Manufactories, or for Mercantile or 
Nautical pursuits. The various stu- 
dies of this course (which excludes the 
ancient languages) will occupy three 
years, and the successful completion of 
the course will entitle the Student toa 
Testimonial under the seal of the Col- 
lege, and the signatures ofthe President 
and Instructors conducting the same — 
to be conferred at the Annual Com- 
mencements. 


Sratistics EnGuanp.— 
The Stockton and Darlington Rail- 
way Company. after the first line had 
been in use for some years, found it ne- 
cessary to form a second line on ac- 
count of the increased traffic, and in the 
purchase of the land for the second line 
were obliged to pay an advance of 50 
per cent. upon the price paid for land of 
the same quality for the first line. The 
railway paid half the poor-rates of some 
parishes through which it passed, and 
reduced the amount of rates in all, by 
the employment which it afforded ; pro- 

erty divided by the railway increased 
20 per cent. in value, and, instead of 
lessening the traffic on the common 
roads, that traffic andthe amount of tolls 
were increased. On the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway land had increased 
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in value, but the farmers were relieved 
by the payment of one-fourth the 
amount of poor-rates, and by affording 
an easy means of sending grass lambs 
and stock to market, in a condition as 
fresh as when they left the pasture. 
The constant employment given in the 
obtaining and in the manufacture of 
iron, in the winning and dressing of 
stone, in the procuring and laying of 
gravel, in the felling and shaping of 
timber, and in the freight and carriage 
of all, are sources of continual employ- 
ment to the poor, while the necessities of 
the railroad stimulate the ingenious and 
the scientific. It is supposed that the 


decrease in the number of emigrants to 
Canada this year from the last is ow- 
ing —- to the great demand for labor 
on the rai 


roads, 


Exports New he 
Collector of the port of New Orleans 
furnishes the following statement of ex- 
ports of domestic produce and foreign 
manufactures. 

Exports of domestic produce and ma- 
nufactures from this pert, from the 31st 
day of March to the 30th day of June, 


1836, viz: 

To cocst-wise ports, $5,544,379 
Foreign do. in Soaks vessels, 7,597,543 
To do. do. in foreign do. 3,561,511 


Total amount of dollars, 16,703,433 
The export of foreign ma- 
nufactures not yet made up, 


supposed to be 2,296,567 
Total amount ofexports for 
the second. quarter of 1836, 19,000,000 
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